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It is 80 difficulty amid the press of literature, for a 
mere versifier and translator to gain notice at all, 
that an assailant may even do one a service if he so 
conduct his aswilt as to enable the reader to sit in 
intelligent judgment on the merits of the book as- 
sailed. But when the critic deals out to the readers 
only so much knowledge as may propagate his own 
contempt of the book, he has undoubtedly immense 
power to dissuade them from wishing to open it. 
Mr. Arnold writes as openly aiming at this end. He 
begins by complimenting me, as ^'a man of great 
ability and genuine learning;'' but on questions of 
learning, as well as of taste, he puts me down as 
bluntly, as if he had meant, '* a man totally void 
both of learning and of sagacity.'' He again and 
again takes for granted that he has ^^the scholar" 
on his side, " the living scholar," the man who has 
learning and taste without pedantry. He bids me 
please '^ the scholars," and go to '^ the scholars' tri« 
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bunJi" «nd does not know that I did this, to the 
eitent of toy opp«>rtnni*y» before committing myself 
to a Uborious, expcmdTe and perhaps thankless task. 
bf conrse he cannot guess, what is the fiust, that 
«5holais of festidious refinement, but of a judgment 
which I think for more masculine than Mr. Arnold's, 
'have passed a most encouraging sentence on large 
qwdmeoB of my translation. I at this moment 
count eight such names, though of course I must not 

here adduce them: nor will I further allude to it, 

than to say, that I have no such sense either of pnde 

.or of despondency, as those sie liable to, who are 

caauaooAj isolated in thrir taste. 
^ Sdiolais are the tribunal of Erudition, but of Taste 

the educated but unlearned public' is the only right- 
I fid judge; and to it I wish to appeal. Even scholars 
collectiTdy have no right, and much less hate single 
Khohrs, to pronounce a final sentence on qucstaons 
of tarte in their court. Where I differ in Taste firom 
Mr. Arnold, it is tery difficult to find "the schokrs- 

tribunal," eren if I acknowledged ito absolute juris- 
diction: but as regards Erudition, this difficulty does 

not occur, and I ahall fidly reply to the numeroua 
^ dogmati«ns by which he settles the case against me. 

But I must first avow to the reader my own mode- 

Mte pretensions. Mr. Arnold begins by instilling 

. — t.:>v i.a Ant* not commit himself to as- 
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sert He says that my work will not take rank as 
the standard translation of Homer, but other traniia- 
tUHU wUl be made: — as if I thought othenrisel K 
I have set the example of the right direction in which 
translators ought to aim^ of course those who follow 
me will improve upon me and supersede me. A 
man would be rash indeed to withhold his version of 
a poem of fifteen thousand lincsi until he had, to his 
best abilityi imparted to them all their final perfee* 
tion. He might spend the leisure of his life upon 
it. He would possibly be in his grave before it oonld 
see the light. If it then were published, and it was 
founded on any new principlei there would be no one 
to defend it from the attacks of ignorance and pre- 
judice. In the nature of the case, his wisdom is to 
elaborate in the first instance all the high and noble 
parts car^uUy, and get through the inferior parts 
somehow ; leaving of necessity very much to be done 
in successive editions, if possibly it please general 
taste sufficiently to reach them. A generous and in- 
telligent critic will test such a work mainly or solely 
by the most noble parts, and as to the rest, will con- 
sider whether the metre and style adapts itself natu- 
rally to them also. 

Next, Mr. Arnold asks, ''Who is to assure Mr. 
"Newman, that when he has tried to retiun every 
"peculiarity of his original, h^ has done that for 
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** which Mr, Newman eigoinB this to be done,— ad« 
''hered dosdy to Homer's manner and habit of 
'^ thought P Eyidenily the tranaktor needs more 
" practical directions than these.'' The tendency of 
this iSy to suggest to the reader that I am not aware 
of the difficulty of rightly applying good principles; 
whereas I have in this very connection said expressly, 
that even when a translator has got right principles, 
he is liable to go wrong in the detail of their applica- 
tion. This is as true of all the principles which Mr, 
Arnold can possibly give, as of those which I have 
given; nor do I for a moment assume, that in wri- 
ting fifteen thousand lines of verse I have not made 
hundreds of blots. • 

/ At the same time Mr. Arnold has overlooked the 
point of my remark. Nearly every translator before 
me has knowingly, pwrpoiely, halntuaUy shrunk firom 
. Homer's thoughts and Homer's manner. The reader 
will afterwards see whether Mr. Arnold does not jus- 
tify them in their course. It is not for those who are 
purposdy unfidthful to taunt me with the difficulty 
of being truly fidthfuL 

f I have allied, and, against Mr. Arnold's flat 
denial, I deliberately repeat, that Homer rises and 
isinks with his sulgect, and is often homely or prosaic 
il have professed as my principle, to fidlow my ori- 
[ginal in this matter. It is unfiur to expect of me 
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P«dear in trimi parage.. If in ^y pl«oe where 

Homer tt ««,^!««% g«nd «id noble, I have maned 
wd ruined hi, g«,tne«., let me be reproved. But I 
Shan have occanon to protest, that Statelineas is not 
^•ndenr, Keturesquenes. is not Statd/, Wild 
Beauty is not to be confounded with Elegance: a 
Forest has its swamps and brushwood, as weU as its 
tall trees. 

The duty of one who ;»W.Ae. hi. censure on me f 

^to select noble, greatlj admired passages, and con. I 

front me both with a pro«, tnmdation of the original ' 
(for the public cannot go to the Greek) and also with 

that which he judges to be a more successful version 
than mine, "n^ndtion being matter of compromi«,, 
Md being certain to fidl below the original, when 
this IS of the highest type of gnmdeur; the que / 
tion is not, What transUtor is perfect? but. Who is'l 
least imperfect? Hence the only fair test is by/ 
comparison, when comparison is possible. But Mr 
Arnold has not put me to this test. He has quoted 
two very short passages, and various single lines, half 
Unes and sbgle words, from me; and chooses to m 
his readers that I ruin Homer's nobleness, when (if 
his censure is just) he might make them fed it by 
Quotbg me upon the most admired pieces. Now 
with the wannest sincerity I say,-If any English 
«»^, after perusing my version of four or five cmi. 
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nentlj notde passages of sufficient length, side by 
side with those of other translators^ and (better still) 
with a prose version also, finds in them high qualities 
which I have destroyed; I am finremost to advise 
him to shut my book, or to consult it only (a» Mr. 
Arnold soggbsts) as a schoolboy's '' help to constroe/' 

I if soch it can be. My sole object is, to bring Homer 

- befinre the mdeamed public : I seek no self-glorifica- 
tion : the sooner I am superseded by a really better 
translation, the greater will be my pleasure. 

It was not until I more closely read Mr. Arnold's 
own versions, that I understood how necessary is his 
repugnance to mine. I am unwilling to speak of his 
metrical efforts. I shall not say more than my argu- 
ment strictly demands. It here suffices to state the 

^^simple fact, that for awhile I seriously doubted whe- 

\ther he meant his first specimen for metre at alL 

He seems distinctly to say, he is going to give us 

English Hexameters ; but it was long before I could 

, believe that he had written the following lor that 
metre:— 

So ihoiia forth, in front of Tnjf by the bed of Xsnthui, 
Beiweon that and the ships, the Trojins' nmnerooi fires. 
In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires: by each one 
There sate fiftf men, in the ruddy ligjit of the fire. 
By their chsriots stood the steedi, and ohamp'd the white 

barley. 
WhOe their masters sate 1^ the fire, and waited for Morning. 



I sincerely thought, this was meant for prose; at 
length the two last lines opened my eyes. He doe$ 
mean them for Hexameters I " Kre " (= feuer) with 
him is a spondee or trochee. The first line, I now 
see, b^ns with three (quantitative) spondees, and is 
meant to be spondaic in the fifth fiwt. ''Bed of, Be- 
tween, In the,''— «re meant for spondees I So ai« 
"There sate," ^By their;" though ''Troy by the" 
was a dactyl. "Cihamp'd the white" is a dactyl.— 
My "metrical exploits" amase Mr. Arnold (p. 22) ; 
but my courage is timidity itself compared to his. 
His second specimen stands thus : 

And with pity thoson of Satam law them bewailing, 
And he shook his head, and thos address'd his own bosom:. 
Ah, unhappy pairl to Peleoi why did we give yon, 
ToamoirtalF but ye are withoat old age and immortal 
Was it that ye with man, might have your thousands of tor- 
rowsP 

For than man indeed there breathes no wretoheder ereatnre. 
Of att living things that on earth aro breathing and moring. 

Upon his he apologises for " To a," intended as a 
spondee in the fourth line, and " ^ress'd his own " 
for a dactyl in the second j Ubcrties which, he admits, 
go rather fiur, but " do not actually spoil the run of 
the hexameter." In a note, he attempts to palliate 
his deeds by recriminating on Homer, though he will 
not allow to me the same excuse. The accent (it 
seems) on the second syllable of aU\o^ makes it aa 
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impure a dactyl to a Ghreek as '' death^estin'd'' is to 
usl Mr. Arnold's erudition in Greek metres is very < 
corionsy if he can establish that they take any cogni- 
sance at 00 of the prose aooent, or that <moXo9 is 
quantitativdy more or less of a dactyl, according as 
the prose accent is on one or other syllable. His ear 
also most be of a very unusual kind, if it makes out 
that " death-destiu'd'' is anything but a downright 
Molossus. Write it dethdestind, as it is pronounced, 
and the eye, equally with the ear, decides it to be of 
the same type as the ward penistunt. 

In the lines just quoted, most readers will be slow 
to believe, that they have to place an impetus of the 
▼oice (an ictus metricus at least) on Between, In' the, 
Th6e sate, B/ their, A'nd with,'A'nd he, T6 a, F6r 
than. Of all. Here, in the course of thirteen lines, 
eompo9ed as a ipecimem of iiyle, is found the same 
offisnce nine times repeated, to say nothing here 
of other definrmities. Now contrast Mr. Arnold's 
severity Jigainst me,* p. 82 : '' It is a real fault when 
''Mr. Newman has 



InfttolisI AthatUioawdrt ( lord to some other army— 

''ibr here the reader is required, not for any special 
^advantage to himself but nmply to save Mr. New* 

a He altabks the same line also in p. 48 1 but I do not 
claim this as a mark, how Aee I am ftem the fimlt. 
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''mofi/rovMe, to place the accent on the insignificant 
"word wert, where it has m butmea whatever^' 
Thus to the flaw which Mr. Arnold admits nine times 
in thirteen pattern lines, he shows no mercy in me, 
who hsTO toiled through fifteen thousand. Besides, 
on wert we aie free at pleasure to place or not to 
place the accent; but in Mr. Arnold's BAweem, 
TV a, etc., it is.impossiUe or oflbnsiTe. 

To avoid a needlessly personal argument, I enlarge 
on the general question of hexameters. Others, 
scholars of repute, have given example and authority 
to English hexameters. As matter of curiosity, as"^ 
erudite sport, such experiments may have their value. 
I do not mean to express indiscriminate disapproval, 
much less contempt I have myself privately tried 
the same in Alcaics ; and find the chief objection to 
be, not that the task is impossible, but that to execute 
it le^ff is too diflScult for a language like ours, overladen 
with consonants, and abounding with syllables neither 
distinctly long nor distinctly short, but of every inter- 
mediate length. Singing to a tune was cssenticl to 
keep even Oreek or Roman poetry to true /tsie; to ' 
the English language it is of tenfold necessity. But 
if time is abandoned, (as in fact it always is,) and the 
prose accent has to do duty for the ictus metricus, the 
moral genius of the metre is fundamentally subverted. 
What previously was steady duplicate time ('' mareh* 
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time,'* as Professor Bladde calk it) Tacillates between 
dnplicate and triplicate. With Homer, a dactyl had 
nothing in it more tripping than a spondee : a crotchet 
followed hy two quavers belongs to as grave an anthem 
X as two crotchets. Bat Mr. Arnold himself (p. 51) 
calls the introduction of anapaests by Dr. Maginn into 
our ballad measure, ''a detestable dance :'' as in : 

And icaroelj hid ihS bSgiin to waih» 
Ere 9h6 wis luire 5f thS grislj gash. 

I will not assert that this is everywhere improper in 
the Odyss^; but no part of the Iliad occurs to me 
in which it is proper, and I have totally excluded it 
in my own practice. I notice it but once in Mr. 
Gladstone's specimens^ and it cdrtainly offends my 
taste as out of harmony with the gravity of the rest, vis. 

My ships ahaU boond In M mormog's light; 

In Shakspeare we have Pth' and o*th^ for monosyl- 
lables, but (so scrupulous am I in the midst of my 
'' atrocities *') I never dream of such a liberty myself, 
much less of avowed '' anapnsts.'* So fiur do I go 
in the opposite direction, as to prefer to make such 
words as Donot, victory three syllables, which even 
Mr. Oladstone and Pope accept as disqrllabic. Some 
reviewers have called my metre lege eobUum; which 
is as lidicnlous a mistake as Horace made concerning 
Pindar. That, in passing. But surely Mr. Arnold's 
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severe Uow at Dr. Maginn rebound 
force upon himself. 

To P^ens why did w« gfre yoaP— 
HMlbft's gri^nor PMXm mf flUher^i 
Thotfs&nds6f8dm>wB— 

• 

cannot be a feit detestable jig than thai of Dr. Ma\ 

ginn. And this objection holds against every aocen- 

tual hexameter^ even to those of Longfellow or Lock- 

hart, if applied to grand poetry. For bombast, in a 

wild whimsical poem, Mr. Qough has proved it to be 

highly appropriate ; and I think, the more " rollick. 

ing*' is Mr. Qough, (if only I understand the wwd) the 

more successful his metre. Mr. Arnold himself /^eilf 

what I say against ''dactyls,'' for on this very ground 

he advises largely superseding them by spondees ; and 
since what he calls a spondee is any pair of syl- 
lables of which the former is aooentuabl^ his proccpt 
amounts to this, that the hexameter be converted into 
a line of six accentual trochees, with firee liberty left 
of diversifying it, in any foot except the last, by Dr. 
Maginn's ''detestable dance.'' What more severe 
condemnation of the metre is imaginable than this 
mere description gives? "Six trochees" seems to 
me the worst possible foundation for an English 
metre. I cannot imagine that Mr. Arnold will give 
the slightest weight to this, as a judgment fiom me ; 
but I do advise him to search in 'Samscm Agonistes, 
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TiMdabil, Kehnna, and SheUej'i woito, tat the ] 

DonwDon* 

/ I hate dwwbefe inairted, Imt I here lepeat, 
^ a long pom • trodttic beginning of the TW 

mott uaoMtfoO. and texatiou* in English, bocaui 
luge a nomber of onr aentences begin with v 
oented ayllablea, and the Tigour of a trochaic 
^eminendj depend, on the purity of ita initial trochee. 
Mr. Arnold's feeble trochees already qnoted (from 
B&wem to Trf o) are all the fetal result of defying 
the tendenciea of onr language. 

If by a happy combination any scholar could com- 
pose fif^ «•«* English hexameters, as would oonTey 
» Uring likeness of the Virgilian metre, I should ap- 

plMd it as Taluable fi»r initiating "schoolboys into that 
BMrtre ; but there its utility would end. The method 
andd not be profitsMy used for.transhrting Homer 
or Tugil, plainly because it is impossible to say for 
whose service such a translation would be executed. 
Those who can read the original wiU nerer care to 

on all, even the best hexameters, whether from 
Souths, Lockhart or LongfeBow, as odd and disa- 
greeaUe prose. Mr.'Amold deprecatea appeal to po- 
polar taste: wcJIlbe may! yet if the unlearr-^ — 
to be our audience, we cannot defy them, I 
before venturing to print, sought to ascertain how 
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wnleamed women and children would accept my 
▼enes. I oould boast how diildrai and half-educated 
women ha^e extolled them ; how greedily a working 
man haa inquired for them, without knowing who was 
the translator; but I well know that this is quite in* 
suflSflient to establish the merits of a translation. It 
is nevertheless one point. ^ Homer is popular/'is 
one of the Tery&w matters of htit in this co n tr o ver sy 
on which Mr. Arnold and I an agreed* '' English 
"hexameters axe not popular/' is a truth so obvious^ 
that I do not yet beliefe he will deny it. Therefim, 
'' Hexameters an not the metre ibr translating Ho- 
" met J* QL B. D. 

I cannot but think that the very respe<teble scholars 
who pertinaciously adhere to the notion that Knglish 
hexameters have something ''epical'' in them, have 
no Tifid feelbiff of the difoence between Accent and 
Quantity: and this is the less wonderful, since so 
▼eiy few persons have ever actually heiord quantitative 
▼erse. I have; by listening to Hungarian poems, 
read to me by my friend Mr. Francis Pulssky, a na- 
tive Magyar. He had not fimshed a single page, 
befine I complained gravely of the monotony. He 
replied: " So do ie^ complain of it :'' and then showed 
me, by turning the pages, that the poet cut the knot 
which he could not untie, by frequent changes of his 
metre. Whether it was a change of mere length, as 
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from Iambic aenarian to Iambic dimeter; or implied 
a fimdamental change of time, as in mono from eom- 
aiofi to mtmief time;— I cannot say. But, to my ear^ 

'"^"nothing but a tone can ever saTC a qoantitatiTe metre 
from hideooB monotony. It is like strumming a piece 

\of very nmple mnsic on a sing^ note. Nor only so; 
bat the most beantifal of anthems, after itr has been 
repeated a hundred times on a hundred suooessiTe 
Terses, begins to pall on the ear. How much more 
would an entire book of Homer, if chanted at one 
sitting I I haTC the conviction, though I will not 
undertake to impart it to another, that if the living 
Homer could sing his lines to us, they would at first 
move in us the same pleasing interest as an elegant 
and nmple melody from an Africah of the Gold Coast; 
but that, after bearing twenty lines, we should com- 
plain of meagreness, sameness, and loa qf moral er- 
preaum; and should judge the style to be of inferior 
to our own oratorical metres, as the music of Pindar 
to our third-rate modem music. But if the poet, at 

' our request, instead of singing the verses, read or 
spoke them, tiien fimn the loss of well marked time 
and the ascendenqr reassumed by the prose accent, 
we should be aa helplessly unaUe to hemr any metre 
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in them, as are tiie modem Oreeks. 

I espect that Mr. Arnold will reply to this, that he 
rMdSr and does not mig Homer, and yet he finds bis 



verses to be melodious and not monotonous. To this 
I retort, thai he begins by wilfully pronouncing Greek 
&lsely, according to the laws of Xo/tn accent, and arti- 
fidally assimilating the Homeric to the Yiigilian line. 
Yirpl has compromised between the ictus metricus 
and the prose accent, by exacting thai the two coin, 
dde in the two last feet and generally fivrbidding it in 
thesecond and third foot What is called the '' femi- 
nine caesura'* gives ^ the Latin language) coincidence 
on the third fi)ot Our extreme fiuniliarity with these 
laws of compromise enables us to anticipate recurring • 
sounds and satisfies our ear. But the Greek prose 
Accent, by reason of oxytons and paraxytons, and ac- 
cent on the antepenultima in spite of a long penulti- 
ma» totally resists all such compromise; and proves 
that particular form of melody, which our scholars ' 
enjoy in Homer, to be an unhistoric imitation of 
ViigiL 

I am aware, there is a bold theory, whispered if 
not published, that, — so out-and-out JSoIUm was 
Homer, — ^his laws of accent must have been almost 
Latin. According to this, Erasmus, following the 
track of Virgil blindly, has taught us to pronounce 
Euripides and Plato ridiculously ill, but Homer with 
an accuracy of accent which puts Aiistaichus to 
shame. This is no place for discussmg so difibmlt a 
question. Suffice it to say, fir$t, that Mr. Arnold 
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ciimot take reftige in tiich a fcheoiy, nnoe he does 
not admit tbat Homer was antiquated to Euripides ; 
negt, that admitting the theory to him, still the loss 
of the Digamma destroys to him the true rhythm 
of Homer. I shall recur to both questions below. 
I here add, that our English pronunciation even of 
YirgH often so ruins A^rgil's own quantUiti, that 
there is something either of delusion or of pedantry 
in our scholars' self-oomplacenqr in the rhythm which 
ih^dicit 

I think it fortUAiate for Mr. Arnold, that he had 
not ''courage to translate Homer;'' for he must have 
fidled to make it acceptable to the unkamed. But 
if the public ear prefers ballad metres, still (Ifr. Ar- 
nold assumes) ''the scholar" is with him in this 
whole controrerqr* Nevertheless it gradually comes 
out that neither is this the case, but he himself is in 
the minority. P. 108, he writes : — ** When one ob- 
" serves the boisterous rollicking way in which Homer's 
" English admirers— even men of genius, like the 
"late Professor Wilson, — ^love to talk of Homer and 
hb poetiy, one cannot help feeling that there is 
no veiy deep community of nature between them 
and the olgect of their enthusiasm.'' It does not 
occur to Mr. Arnold that the defect of peroepticm lies 
with himself, and that Homer has more sides than he 
has diaooversd. He deplores that Dr. Maginn, and 
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Others whom he names, err with me, in believing that 
our ballad^tyle is the nearest approximation to that 
of Homer; and avows that '' U ii time to ioy plamly" 
(p. 44) that Homer is not of the ballad-type. So 
in p. 42, " —UuB popular, but, U i» time to eay, this 
"erroneous analogy" between the ballad and Homer. 
Since it is reserved for Mr. Arnold to turn the tide of 
opinion; since, it is a task not yet achieved, but re. 
mains to be achieved by his authoritative enunciation ; 
he confesses that hitherto I have nth me the suffrage 
of scholars. With this confession, a little more diffi. 
dence would be becoming, if diffidence were possible 
to the f anaticism with which he idolises hexameters. 
P. 88, he says :— " The hexameter has a natural dig- 
" nity, which repels both the jaunty style and the jog- 
" trot style, etc. . . . The tramlator who usee it cannot 
•' too reUffiouelif follow the inspi ration op his MBTas,'' 
etc. Inspiration from a metre which has no recog* 
niicd ^P from a metre which the heart and eoul 
of the nation ignores? I believe, if the metre can 
ionpire anything, it is to frolic and gambol with Mr. 
Clough. Mr. Arnold's English hexameter cannot be 
a higher inspiration to him, than the true hexameter 
was to a Greek: yet that metre inspired strains of 
totally difierent essential genius and merit. 

But I claim Mr. Arnold himself as confessing that 
our ballad metre is epical, when he says that ScoU is 
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" bastard-^pe." I do not admit that hi» quotationa 
from Scott are at all Sootfa beat, nor anything like 
H; but if they were, it would only prore aomething 
againat Sootfa geniua or talent, nothing about hia 
metre. The Kvwpta linj or 'IX^w w^<r«9 were pro- 
bably very inferior to the Iliad ; but no one would on 
ihat account call them or the Fioga and Mice baa- 
tard-epic, nnleaa their metre and general atyle had 
been epic. No one would call a bad tale of Drydea 
or of Crabbe baatard-cpic. The appUcation of the 
word to Scott virtually ooncedea what I aaaert. Mr. 
Arnold alao calla Macaulay^a ballada "pinchbeck,-" 
but a man needa to produce aomething wry noble 
lumflelf, bdbre he can afford thua to eneer at Macan- 
lay'a " Lara Poraena." 

Before I enter on my own " metrical expioita," I 
muat get rid of a disagreeable topic. Mr. Amold'a 
repugnance to them haa led him into forma of attack, 
which T do not know how to characteriie. I ahall 
sUte my complainta aa cdndady as I can, and so 

leave them. 

1. Idonot aeek for any similarity of Jomirf in an 

En^ish accentual metre to that of a Greek quantita- 
tive metre; beridea that Homer writea in a highly 
vocaliied tongue, while oura ia oterfilled with cmao* 
nanta. I have disowned thia notiwi of similar rhythm 
in the stioogest terms (p. xrii. of my Prefcoe), ex- 



pressly becauae aome critica had imputed tliia aim to 
me in the case of Horace. I summed up: "It is not 
" audible sameness of metre, but a likeness of moral 
"genius which is to be aimed at." I omtraat the 
audible to the moraL Mr. Arnold auppresses this 
contrast, and writes aa follows, p. 82. " Mr. Newman 
" tells us that he has found a metre like in moral 
" genius to Homer's. His judge has still the ssme 
"anawer : ' reproduce tbcn oh our ear something of 
" ' the effect produced by the tmovement of Homer.' " 
He recurs to the same fallaqr in p. 54. " For whose 
" BAE do those two. rhythnu produce impressions of 
'' {to use Mr. NeunnoH's aum wordi) ' nmilar moral 
'' ' geniuft ' f '' His reader will naturally suppose that 
'' like in moral genius'' is with me an eccentric phrase • 
for '' like in musical cadence/' The only likeness to 
the ear which I have admitted, is, that the one and 
the other are primitively made /or nmsic. That, Mr. 
Arnold knows, is a matter of &ct, whether a ballad 
be well or ill written. If he pleases, he may hold 
the rhythm of our metre to be necessarily inferior to 
Homer's and to his own ; but when I fully explained 
in my prefiMse what were my tests of ''like moral 
'' genius," I cannot understand his suppressing tliem, 
and perverting the sense of my words. 

2. In p. 48, Jif r. Arnold quotes Chapman's transla- 
tion of 2 ietkm, '* Poor wretched fea«to," (of AchiUeaf 
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liones,) on wbich he comments severdy. He does 
Mfquoteme. Yet in p. 94, after exhibiting Cowpei^s 
tfinslition of the same passage, he adds : "There is 
''no want of dignity here, as in the versions of Chap- 
«»man and of Mr. Newmm, which I have already 
^jMoted/' Thus he leads the reader to believe that 
I have the same phrase as Chapman I In fiwst, my 
translation is : 

Ha! why <m Pelens, mortal prince. 
Bestowed ws jfoif, nnhappy ! 

If he had done me the justice of quoting, it is possi- 
Ue that some readers would not have thought my 
rendering intrinsically " wanting in dignity," or less 
noUe than Mr, Arnold's own, wMch is: 

Ah! unhappy pair ! to Pdeos* why did we give you. 
To a mortal? 

In p. 40, he with very gratuitous insult remarks, that 
« 'Poor wretched beasts' is a littie overfamiliar ; but 
this is no oljection to it for the ballad-manner :t 



€t 



• If I had used soeh a double dative, aa "to Peleua to a 
BMrtaL** what would he have said of my syntaxF 

t BaUad-fliaJiJMr / The prevalent ballad.si«<»v it the (Jom- 
mon Metre of our P»ahn tunes: and yet he aMumes Uiat 
whatever is in tfaii metre must be on the isme level I have 
p«A«ed (Pkrf. p. X.) Ihat our sjrirfMV old bdlads are " poor 

and are not my pattern. 
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''«/ if ffood enough . . .for Mr. Newman'e IKad, . . . 
" etc." Yet I myself have not thought it good enough 
for my Iliad. 

8. In p. 101, Mr. Arnold gives his own translation 
of the discourse between Achilles and his horse ; and 
prefaces it with the words, '' I will take the passage 
''in which both Chapman and Mr. Newman have 
** already eo much excited our *as(oni$hment." But 
ho did not quote my translation of the noble part of 
the passage, consisting of 19 lines; he has merely 
quoted* the tail of it, 6 lines; which are altogether 
inferior. Of this a sufficient indication is, that Mr. 
Oladstone has translated the 19 and omitted the 6. 
I shall below give my translation parallel to Mr. 
Gladstone's. The curious reader may compare it • 
with Mr. Arnold's, if he choose. 

4. In p. 96, Mr. Arnold quotes from Chapman as 
a translation of irav wot iKmkff ''IXaov Ipiif 

" When isered Troy ihaU fled iUr towW >br iMfw ^ 
overtkrowf** 

and adda : " What Mr. Newman's manner of render- 
" ing would be, you can by this time sufficientiy ima- 
'' gine for yourselves." Would be I Why does he 



* He haa alao overlooked the miiprint 2V^'afM» where I 
wrote IVvisfM (in three ayllables)^ and haa thus apoiled one 
verse out of the fire. 
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■et Us readers to *' itnagine/' when in fewer words he 
ooold tdl them what my Tendon if ^ It stands thus : 



A dajv when laered Qiam | for orerthrow is deitin'd,— 

which may hsTe faults unperceiyed by mo, but is in 
my opinion fiur better than Mn Amold'si and cer- 
tainly did not deserve to be censured side by side with 
Chapman's absurdity. I must say plainly ; a critic 
has no right to hide what I have written, and stimu- 
late his readers to despise me by these imBrect me- 

• y^^l proceed to my own metre. It is exhibited in 
this stansa of Campbell : 

^y^ this the storm grew lomd apsce : 
The waterwrsiih wss shrieking, 

And in the ico wl of hoar'n esoh hoe 
Grew daric as they were speskiDg. • 

Whether I use this metre well or ill, I maintain that 
it is essentially a noble metre, a popular metre, a 
metre of great capacity. It is essentialfy the national 
baBad metre, for the double rhyme is an accident. 
Of cawree it can be applied to low, as well as to high 
sntgects; else it would no/ be popular : it would nothe 
^ of a like moral genius'' to the Homeric metre, which 
was available equally for the comic poem Margites, 
lor the precepts of Pythagoras, for the pons prosaic 
hymn of Cleanthes, for the driest prose of a naval 
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catalogue,*— in short, for all earfy thought. Mr. 
Arnold appears to forget, though he cannot be igno- 
rant, that proee-compoeition is later than Homer, and 
that in the epical days every initial effinrt at prose 
history was carried on in Homeric doggrtl by the 
Cyclic poets, who traced the history of Troy cA ovo 
in consecutive chronology. I say, he is merely inad- 
vertent, he cannot be ignorant, that the Homeric 
metre, like my metre, subserves prosaic thought with 
the utmost fiunlity; but I hold it to be, not inad- 
vertence, but blindness^ when he does not see that 
Homer's rby fi* ifirafU€ifi6fU¥o^ is a line of as tho- 

* As s literary ooriosity I append the sentence of a learned 
reviewer concerning this metre of Campbell. " It is a metre 
" fit for introducing anything or tranalatmg an3rthing ; a metre. 
" that nothing can elevatef or degrade, or improve, or epoUf 
"in which all subjeotswiU sound alike. A theorem of Eodid, 
"a leading article firom the 'Times/ a dialogue firom the last 
" new novel, could all be reduced to it with the slightest pos- 
" sible verbal alteration." [Quito true of Greek hexameter 
or Shakspeare's line. It is a virgin the metres.] "To such 
"a mill all would be grist that came near it, end in no grain 
at had onee paued ikrougk ii would human ingenuHg 
er detect again a eharaeterietie fuaUtg** This writer is 
a stout maintainer that English ballad metre is the right one 
for translating Homer: only, somehow, he shuts his eyes to 
the fact that Campbell's it baUad melarel— Sad to say, ex* 
travagant and absurd assertions, like these, thou^ snony- 
mens, can, by a parade of learning, do much damage to the 
saleof a book in verse. 
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roiiglily unaffected uraiio pede$br%8 as any verse of 
Pythagoras or Horace's Satires. Bat on diction I 
defer to speak, till I have finished the topi6 of metre. 
I do not say that my measure is faultless. Every 
measure has its finble: mine has that fault which 

>every uniform line must have, — it is liable to mono- 
tony. This is evaded of course as in the hexameter 
' or rather as in Milton's line, — first, by varying the 
Csesuray — secondly, by varying certain feet, within nar- 
row and well understood limits, — ^thirdly, by irregu- 
larity in the strength of accents ; fourthly, by varying 

.the weight of the unaccented syllables also. All 
these things are needed, for the mere sake qf breaking 

\mi^lmrmitjf. I will not here assert that Homer's. many 
marvellous fireedoms, such as iierffiiKov 'Aw6XX<»yo9, 
were dictated by this aim, like those in the Paradise 
Lost; but I do say, that it is most unjust, most un- 
intelligent, in critics, to produce ringle liues from me, 
and critidie them as rough or weak, instead of exa- 
mining them and presenting them as part of a mas$. 
How would Shakspeare stand this sort of test? nay, 

yor Milton? The metrical laws of a long poem cannot 
be the same as of a sonnet : single verses are organic 
dements of a great whole. A crag must not be cut 

^like a gem. Mr. Arnold should remember Aristotle's 
mazimi that popular doquence (and such is Homer's) 
aboaM be broad, rough and highly coloured, like 
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scene paintmg, not polished into delicacy like minia- 
ture. But I speak now of metre, not yet of diction. 
In any long and popular poem it is a mistake to wish 
every line to conform severely to a few types; but to 
claim this of a translator of Homer is a doubly unin- 
telligent exaction, when Homer's own liberties trans- 
gress all bounds; many of them being feebly disguised 
by later double spellings, as e&9, eto^, invented for 
his special accommodation. 

The Homeric verse has a rhythmical advantage 
over mine in less rigidity of caesura. Though the 
Hexameter was made out of two Doric lines» yet no 
division of sense, no pause of the voice or thought, 
is exacted between them. The chasm between two 
English verses is deeper. Perhaps, on the side of. 
syntax, a four + three English metre drives harder 
towards monotony than Homer's own verse. For"^ 
other reasons, it lies under a like disadvantage, com- 
pared with Milton's metre. The secondary caesuras 
possible in the four feet are of course less numerous 
than those in the five feet, and the three-foot verse 
has still less variety. To my taste, it is far more^ 
pleasing that the short line recur less regularly ; just 
as the paroemiac of Oreek anapaests is less pleasant 
in the Aristophanic tetrameter, than when it comes 
firequent but .not expected. This is a main reason . 
why I prefer Scotfs free metre to my own ; yet. 
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without ifayme, I hare not ifound how to use his 
fireedom. Mr. Arnold wrongly supposes me to have 
overlooked his main and just objectiou to rhyming 
Homer; vis. that so many Homeric lines are intrin- 
sically made for isolation. In p. ix. of my Preface 
I called it a fetal embarrassment. But the objec- 
tioQ applies in its full strength only against Pope's 
rhymes, not against Walter Scott's. 

Mr. Gladstone has now laid before the public his 
own specimens of Homeric translation. Their dates 
range finom 1886 to 1859. It is possible that he has 
as strong a distaste as Mr. Arnold for my version ; 
finr he totally ignores the archaic, the rugged, the 
boisterous element in Homer. But as to metre, he 
gives me his full suffrage. He has lines with four 
accents, with three, and a few with two; not one 
with five. On the whole, his metre, his cadencies, 
his varying rhymes, are those of Scott. He has more 
trochaic lines than I approve. He is truthful to 
Homer oa many sides; and (such is the delicate 
grace and variety admitted by the rhyme) his verses 
are more pleasing than mine. I do not hesitate to 
say, that if off Homer could be put before the public 
in the same style equally well with his best pieces, a 
translation eiecuted on my principles could not live 
in the market at its side; and certainly I should 
spare my labour. I add, that I myself prefer the 
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former piece which I quote to my own, even while I 
see his defects : for I hold that his graces, at which 
I cannot aflford to aim, more than make up for his 
losses. After this confession, I frankly contrast his 
rendering of the two noblest passages with mine, that 
the reader may see, what Mr. Arnold does not show, 
my weak and strong sides. 

Oladstokb, Iliad 4 422. 

As when the billow gathers fsst 

With slow and soUon roar 
Beneath the keen northwestern blast 

Against the sounding shore : 
First far at sea it rears it erest, 
Then bursts upon the beach. 
Or* with proud aroh and swelling bresst, 

Where headlands* outward reach, 
It smites their strength, and bellowing flings 

Its silver foam afar ; 
So, stem and thick, the Danaan kings 

And soldiers marched to war. 
Each leader gave lus men the word i 
Each warrior deep in silence heard. 
So mute they march'd, thou conldst not ken 
They were a mass of speaking men : 
And as they strode in martial might, 
Their flickering arms shot back the light. 

• 
• I think he hss mistaken the iummii of the wave for a 

keadlamd, and has made a single desoriptioii ioto two, l^ 
the word Or: but I now confine my regard to the metre and 
general effect of the style. 
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But M at enm the folded iheep 
Of ■ome rich matter itand. 

Tea thcwMnd thick their place th^ keep. 
And bide the milkman's hand, 

And more and more they bleat, the BKtte 
Thejr hear their kmblings ay I 

80^ ftwB the TroJMi host, uproar 
And din rote loud and high. 

ney were a many.ToicM throng : 
IHMordant accents thero, 

ineir difienng race dedaro. 
nieae, Man had kindled for the fights 
^"wee, stairjr^'d Athene's might, 

And sarage Terror and AflWght, 
And Strife, insatiate of wars, 

The sister and the mate of Man : 
Strife, that, a pigmy at her biriii. 
By gathering nunoor fed. 

Soon pknts her feet upon the earth. 
And in the hear'n her head. 

I^»7 own ™,dering of the ««ne; «,„ewh.t 
. «»«cted, but only u. the direction of n,y own prin. 
ople* and againat Mr. Arnold's. 

GRTee.*ri dnmbJr iZTiTL /^ 

««r,an»bjy went the nst, (nor mightist thou diseorer, 
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So rest a train of people held a roioe within their bosom,) 
In silence their oommanden fearing : all the ranks wellmarshaU'd 
Wen dad in crafty panoply, which gUtter'd on their bodies. 
Meantime, as sheep within the yard . of some great cattle-master. 
While the white milk is drain'd from them* stand round in number 

countless. 
And, grierM by their lambs' complaint, respond with bleat incessant i 
So then along their ample host aroito the Troian hurly. 
For neither common words spake thty, nor kindred accent uttered 1 
But mingled was the tongueof men firom diren places summon'd. 
By Ar^ these wero urgkl on, those by grey-ey'd Athen^ 
By Fear, by Panic, and by Strife immeasurably eager. 
The sister and companion* of hero-slaying Arte, 
Who truly doth at fint her creat but humble lesr i thereaftery 
upon the ground her feet, her head in hearen fiieth. 

Gladstokb, Iliad 19, 403. 

Hanging low his auburn head. 

Sweeping with his mane the ground. 
From beneath his collar shed, 

Xanthus, hark I a Toioe hath found, 
Xanthus of the flashing feet : 
Whitearm'd "Rexh gare the sound. 
" Lord Achilles, strong and fleet I 
Trust us, we will bear thee home I 
Tet Cometh ni^ thy day of doom : 
Ho doom of ours, but doom that stands 
By God and mighty Fate's commands. 
'Twas not that we wero slow or slack 
Fkitrodus lay a corpse, his back 
All stript of anns I7 Trojan hands. 

• Compamott, in f<9ur syllables, ii in Shakspean's ityle i 
whom habitually the termination •Hon is two. 
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The prince of gocU, whom Leto ban» 
Leto with the flowing hair, 
He forward fightbg did the deed* 
And gare to Heetor glory'e meed. 
Ir toil ibr thee, we will not ehnn 
Againat e'en Zephyr'f breath to run, 
Swiftest of winds: hat all in rain : 
Bj god and man shalt thoa be slain." 

He spake : and hero, his words among, 
Erinnjs bound his faltering tongoe. 

Beginning with AehUIos's spoooh, I render the pat. 
' ngo parallel to Gladstone thus. 

"««»«« and «j»«arf/iiobl«p«r I tuhiaouMhnoio{ajny;A0tt 
^ other guiM now ponder 70 your charioteer to rewue 
B«klothetroopofDMMS, when we hare done with batUet 
Wortowe him dead upon the field, aa late ye left Rtrodne." 
Bat him the dapplefooted ateed under the yoke aoooated ; 
(And droop'd hia anbnm head aaide atnightwayt and thio' the 

collar, 
ffiifcnmane.atre«ningtotheground, orer the yoke waaao*tter'di 
Bm Jm, whitetrm'd goddeaa. then with Toioo of man endowM :) 
-KwaDdagabweTerily will aare and more than aaro thee. 
DwadAil Achillea I yet for thoo the deadly day approaoheth. 
Jot ow. the gttUt, but mighty God «idatubbomF.te.,«gmltr. 
»ot by the alowneaa of our feet ordulneaaofonrapirit 
The ftoiaaa did thy armour atrip ftom ahouldera of Rtrodua , 
But the ealtod god. for whom brighthair'd Latent trayaa'd. 
fflewh«i«mdtl*.fo«mo.tr«Jc and glory gtr. to Heetor. 
J^^^^meouramg. p«» would keep eren with bweae of Zephyr. 
mMhapeedieatth^aaytobe, but for thyaelf 'tia fated 
^rktadofhatotndofgod in mighty atrife to periah." 
Som«hWtpt]»,there.thiaToie. the IVme. rtopp'd for erer. 
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Now if any fool aak, Why does not Mr. Oladatone 
translate all Homer? iany fool can zeply with me^ 
Because he is Clianoellor of the Exchequer. A man 
who has talents and aoquirements adequate to trans- 
late Homer well into rhyme, is almost certain to have 
other far more urgent calls for the exercise of such 
talents. 

So much of metre. At length I come to the topic 
of Diotioui whoro Mr. Arnold and I are at variance 
not only as to taste, but as tc the main facts of Ghreek 
literature. I had called Homor'a style quaint and 
gamiloua; and said that he rises and falls with his 
subject, bemg prosaic when it is tame, and low when 
it ia mean. I added no proof; for I did not dream 
that it was needed. Mr. Arnold not only absolutely 
dcniea all thia, and deniea it without proof; but adda, 
that these i^ssertions prove my incompetence, and 
account for my total and oonspicttous failure. His 
whole attack upon my diction is grounded on a pasr 
sage which I must quote at length; for it is so con* 
fused in logic, that 1 may otherwise be thought to 
garble it, pp. 84, 86. 

'' Mr. Newman speaks of the more antiquated style 
suited to this subject. Quaint I Antiquated I but to 
whom 7 Sir Thomas Browne is quaint, and the die* 
tion of. Chaucer is antiquated: does Mr. Newman 
suppose that Homer seemed quaint to Sophoeles, as 
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Cluuioer'8 diction aeems antiquated to us? But we 
cannot really know, I confess (II), how Homer seemed 
to Sopbodes. Well then, to those who can tell us bow 
he seems to them, to the living scholar, to our only 
present witness on this matter— does Homer make on 
the Profost of Eton, when he reads him, the impres- 
sion of a poet quaint and antiquated I does he make 
this impressicm on Professor Thompson or Professor 
-Jowett? When Shakspeare says, 'The princes or- 
gnlous,' meaning 'the proud princes,' we say, 'This 
is antiquated/ When he says of the Trojan gates, 
thatthqri 

With massy staples 
And eoRcsponsiTe and iUfilling bolts 
8p9rr up tbo sons of Troy»— 

we say, ' This is both quaint and antiquated/ But 
does Homer ever compose in a language, which pro- 
duces im the sdiolar at all the same impression as 
this language which I have quoted from Shakspeare? 
Never once. Shakspeare is quaint and antiquated in 
the lines which I have just quoted ; but Shakspeare, 
need I say it? can compose, when he likes, when ho 
is at his best, in a knguago perfectly simple, perfectly 
intelligible; in a language, which, in spite of the two 
eentnries and a half which part its author ftom us, 
•lops or surprises us as little as the language of a 
cooteaiporaiy. And Homer has not Sliakspeare's 
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' variations. Homer always composes, as Shakspeare 
composes at his best. Homer is always simple and 
intcUigiblo, as Shakspeare is often ; Homer is never 
quaint and antiquated, as Shakspeare is sometimes.'' 

If Mr. Arnold were to lay before none but Oxford 
students assertions concerning Oreek literature so 
startlingly erroneous as are here contained, it would 
not concern me to refute or protest against them. 
The young men who read Homer and Sophocles and 
Thucydides, — ^nay, the boys who read Homer and 
Xonophon, — ^would know.his statements to be against 
the most notorious and elementary fact: and the 
Professors, whom he quotes, would only lose credit, 
if ihoy sanctioned the use he makes of their names. 

- But when he publishes the book for the unloarndd in 
Oreek, among whom I must include a great number 
of editors of magazines, I find Mr. Arnold to do a 
public wrong to literature, and a private wrong to my 
book. If I am silent, such editors may easily believe 
that I have made an enormous blunder in treating 
the dialect of Homer as antiquated. If those who 
are ostensibly scholars, thus assail my version, and 
the great m^ority of magasines and reviews ignore 
it, its existence can never become known to tbo pub- 
lic ; or it will exist not to be read, but to be despised 
without being opened ; and it must perish as many 
meritorious books perish. I but lately picked up— 
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new, and for a firaction of its price— at a second-hand 
stall, a translation of the Iliad by T. S. Brandrcth, 
Enq. (Pickering, London), into Cowpcr's metre, which 
is, as I judge, immensely superior to Cowper. Its 
date is 1846 : I had never heard of it It seems to 
have perished uncriticizcd, unreproved, unwept, un- 
known. I do not wish my progeny to die of neglect, 
^though I am willing that it should be slain in battle. 
—However, just because I address myself to the 
public unlearned in Greek, and because Mr. Arnold 
lays before ihem a new, paradoxical, monstrously erro- 
neous representation of fiEtcts, with the avowed object 
of staying the plague of my Homer ; I am forced to 
reply to him. 

Knowingly or unknowingly, he lcad9 his readers to 
oonfiise fiiur different questions : — 1. whether Homer 
is thoroughly intelligible to modem scholars ; . 2. 
whether Homer was antiquated to the Athenians of 
Themistodes and Pericles; 8. whether he was tho- 
roughly understood by them ; 4. whether he is, abso- 
lutely, an antique poet. 

I fed it rather odd, that Mr. Arnold begins by 
oomplimenting me with " genuine learning,'^ and pro- 
ceeds to appeal from me to the 'Miving scholar.'' 
(What if I were bluntly to reply : " Well I I am the 
living schoW?) After starting the question, how 
Homer'a style appeared to Sophocles, ho suddenly 



enters a plea, under form of a concession [" 1 con- 
fess''!], — as a pretence for carrying the cause into a 
new court, — ^that of the Provost of Eton and two Ph>- 
fessors, — into which court I have no admission ; and 
then, of his own will, pronounces a sentence in the 
name of these learned men. Whether they are pleased 
with this parading of their name in behalf of para- 
doxical error, I may well doubt : and until they indorse 
it themselves, T shall treat Mr. Arnold's process as a 
piece of forgery. But, be this as it may, I canuot allow 
him to '' confess" for me agaiust me : let him con- 
fess for himself that he does not know, and not for 
me, who know perfectly wdl, whether Homer seemed 

quaint or antiquated to Sophocles. Of course he did, 

• 

as every beginner must know. Why, if I were to write 
num for fnan, londis for lands, nesties for neste, libbard 
for leopard f muchel for much, nap for map, green-wood 
show for greenwood shade, Mr. Arnold would call me 
antiquated, although every word would be intelligible^ 
Can he possibly be ignorant, that this exhibits but the 
smallest part of the chasm which separates the Ho- 
meric dialect not merely from the Attic prose, but 
from .^ischylus when he borrows most frt)m Homer? 
Every sentence of Homer was more or less antiquated 
to Sophodes, who could no more hdp feeling at every 
instant the foreign and antiquated character of the 
poetry; than an Englishman can hdp feding the same 
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dentanding of Homer, we ihould not need to deal 
with 80 many words by elaborate argument. On 
the face of the Iliad alone every learner must know 
how many difficult adjectives occur : I write down on 
the spur of the moment and without reference, tcf^ 
yvoy, apyo^p oBivo^^ iffro^, atffro^, ympa^lt, i)fo^, 
€«X/wofie9f IXif , iXncAwM^, IfXXowe^f fUpair€^, rfklfio' 
ro^p rfKiicTmpp atytk^ift, aiyakoei^, l6fM»po^, ^7%€0'A 
fM»po^, wiwove^g i^0€io^. If Mr. Arnold thought 
himself wiser than all the world of Greek scholars^ 
he would not appeal to them, but would surely en- 
lighten us. all : he would tell me, for instance, what 
eXKoTTt^ means, which Liddell and Scott do not pre- 
tend to understand; or ^0€w, of which th^y gQive 
three different explanations. But he does not write 
as claiming an independent opinion, when he flatly 
opposes me and sets me down; he does but use sur- 
reptitiously the name of the '' living scholar '' against 
me. 

But I have only begun to describe the marked 
chasm often separating Homer's dialect from every- 
thing Attic. It has a wide diversity of grammatical 
inflections, far beyond such vowel changes of dialect as 
answer to our provincial pronunciations. This begins 
with new case-endings to the nouns ; in •di, -^tr, - J€, 
-^1, — proceeds to very peculiar pronominal forms, — 
and then to strange or irregular verbal inflections, in- 
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finitiTes in -^ev^ 'iMvai^ imperfects in -fa^f, presents 
in •aOuf and im immensity of strange adverbs and 
conjunctions. In Thiersch's Greek Grammar, after 
the Accidence of common Greek is added as supple- 
ment an Homeric Grammar : and in it the Homeric 
Noun and Verb occupy (in the English Transla- 
• tion) 206 octavo pages. Who ever heard of a Spen- 
•erian Grammar? How many pages could be need- 
ed to explain Chaucer's grammatical deviations from 
modem English ? The bare £eu^ of Thiersch hav- 
ing written so copious a grammar will enable even 
the unlearned to understand the monstrous misre- 
presentation of Homer's dialect, on which Mr. Ar- 
nold has based his condemnation of my Homeric 
diction. Not wishing to face the plain and undeni- 
able facts which I have here recounted, Mr. Arnold 
makes a ** confession" that we know nothing about 
them ! and then appeals to three learned men whether 
Homer is antiquated to them, — and expounds this 
to mean, intelligible to them / Well : if thqr have 
learned modem Oreek, of ooune they may onder- 
•tand it; but Attic Greek alone will not teach it to 
them. Neither will it teach tiiem Homer's Oreck. — 
The difference of the two is in some directions so 
Tast, that they may deserve to be called two languages 
as much as Portoguese and Spanish. 
Modi as I hare written, a large side of the «rgH' 
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most have had the form- dwe or dre or dhe. That the 
eouKMiant lost was really w, n asserted by Benfey 
from the Sanscrit dvUh. Hence the tarue forms are 
dipeo$, dedwoika, edweUen, etc. . . . Next, the initial / 
of Homer had in some words a stronger pronuncia- 
ticm, whether X\ or %X, as in XXtra), XKUrvoiuu, 
* XKctfTv^, XKnwtvtt. I have met with the opinion 
that the consonant lost in anax is not w bat k; and 
that Homer's katuue is connected with English Hng, 
The relations of wergon, weworga, wrtzm, to English 
work and wrought mast strike every one; bat I do 
not here press the phenomena of the Homeric r, (al- 
thoagh it became br in strong .£olism,) because they 
do not differ from those in Attic The Attic forms tU 
X^^a, eiXry^uM for XsXi;^ etc., point to a time whoi 
the initial X of the roots was a double letter. A root 
XKafi would explain Homer's jXXo/Se. If XX* ap- 
proached to its Welsh sound, that is, to xK it is not 
wonderful that such a pronunciation as o^pd XKafit»' 
ju¥ was possible : but it is singular that the SBari 
j^^Mpf of Attic is written \tap^ in our Homeric 
text, though the metre needs a double consonant. 
Suoh phenomena as j^Mtpht and Xtapov, ttfitt and 



■ • That XX in AUie was soanded like Tnoak I 
is judged ptobaUe by the learned writer of the artiele L 
(Penny Cjdop.), who uigee that ^taXXor is for fuDuar, and 
ronpafcn ^vXXo withyMio, «XXo with alio, 4XX with mU. 
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«w«mflexing the vowel L^ I'^ **'"P««^ by 

f'<^on, «.alogou. to LatTl "^' «d not 
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"•« Homeric text neJj^' ""^^^^ -^5 
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-^ Offensive to 1^^^'^ ' ' bearing . hi^^tT 
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"^oiU^ro, for 6X6j^'J^ "^^ ^«i. also, .. 
«>"owed Homer into i2^^.^ We davisll^ 

Xwvoft " ''e nanember hi, Xwo'X- 

^«* this leads tn 
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Xiiyo9. He will not allow anything antiquated in 
Homer ; and thereTore it is certain that he recites — 

OidoiOff T9 ftOi CWl, ^cXc tKVptf dtUfOt Tt 



as thqr are printed, and admires the rhythm. When 
he endures with exemplary patience such hiatuses, — 
Inich dactyls as it/cv, ovfiee, such a spondee as p€ Sn, 
I can hardly wonder at his complacency in his own 
spondees ''Between,'' ''To a.'' He finds nothing 
wrong in moi weSm \Mrevrra or woXKa \iaao/i€yii. 
But Homer sang, 

^fXc notKvp€ dfrtimoff rt— ovdc iMWoutf— - 
icoi irt Am XKmrtwm . • • iroXXa XXur90|ifM|. 

Mr. Arnold is not satisfied with destroying Quantity 
alone. After theoretically substituting Accent for it 
in his hexameters, he robs us of Accent also;- and 
presents to us the syllables "to a,'' both $hort and 
both neceaartly unaccented, for a Spondee, in a pattern 
piece seren lines long, and with aii express and gra- 
tuitous remark, that in using " to a '' for a Spondee, 
he has perhaps relied too much on accent. I hold up 
these phenomena in Mr. Arnold as a warning to all 
scholars, of the pit of delusion into which they will 
fidl, if they allow themselves to talk fine about the 
'^ Homeric rhythm'' a$ now heard, and the duty of a 
translator to reproduce something of it. 




HOWBRic RHYTHM. 
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•re Homeric But it is quite needless to press the 
argument to its full. 

If as much learning had been spent on the doubleX 
and on the y and h of Homer, as on the digamma, it 
might perhaps now be conceded that we haye lost, not 
one, but three or four consonants from his text. That 
X inX^ or Xoutf was erer a complex sound in Oreek, 
I see nothing to indicate; hence tkat X, and the X of 
XiTol, Xiopa^, seem to have been diflerent consonants 
in Homer, as / and U in Welsh. As to A and y I as- 
sert nothing, except that critics appear too hastily to 
infer, that if a consonant has disappeared, it must 
needs be t^. It is credible that the Greek h was 
once strong enough to stop hiatus or elision, as the 
English, and much more the Asiatic h. The later 
Greeks, after turning the character H into a Towd, 
seem to have had no idea of a consonant A in the 
middle of a word, nor any means of writing the con- 
sonant y. Since G passes through ^A into the sounds 
Aj w, 9,/, (as in English and German is obvious,) it 
is easy to confound them all under the compendious 
word ** digamma.'^ I should be glad to know that 
Homer's forms were as well understood by modem 
sdiolars as Mr. Arnold lays down. 

On his quotation from Shakspeare, I remark, 
1. "Orgulous,'' fit>m French " orgueilleux,'' is intel- 
ligible to all who know Trendi, and is comparable to 
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simile oocoping five (Homeric) lines would tUmoit go 
down in Sophodes^ if the Tragedian had chosen to 
use the metre. There is but one out-and-out Homeric 
word in it {iTraaavreposl) : and even that is used once 
in an JSschylean chorus. There are no strange in- 
flectionsy and not a single digamma is sensibly lost. 

•. Its peculiarities are only -e* for €i, iov for 6p, and ii 
rttarSi, which could not embarrass the hearer as to . 
the sense. I myself reproduce much the same result. 
Thus in my translation of these five lines I have the 

. antiquated words blore for blast, harry for harass 
{harrow, worry), and the antiquated participle hoven 
firom heave, as cloven, woven from cleave, weave. The 
whole has thus just a tinge of antiquity, as had the 
Homeric passage to the Attics, without any need of 
aid firom a jDlossary. But at other times the aid 
is occasionally convenient, just as in Homer or Shak- 
speare. 

Mr. Arnold plays fallaciously on the words familiar 
and nnfiuniliar. Homer's words may have been famu 
Har to the Athenians (i.e. often heard), even when they 
wore not understood, but, at most, were guessed at; 
or when, being understood, thqr were still felt and 
known to be utterly foreign. Of course, when thus 
'' fiuniliar/' they could not " surprise '' the Athenians, 
as Mr. Araidd complains that my renderings surprise 
the English. Let mine be heard as Pope or even . 
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alMolutdy antique, or only antiquated rdativcljr, as 
Euripdes is now antiquated? A modem Greek 
jtat CT"^^", accomplished for every purpose of modem 
business, might find himself quite perplexed by the 
infinitives, the numerous partidples, the optotives, 
the datives,— by the particle Ay,— and by the whole 
^ntax of Euripides, as also by many special words; 
•but this would never justify us in translating Euri- 
pidea into any but a most refined style. Was Homer 
ofdnsdass? I say, that he no/ oii/y vm antiquated, ^ 
relatively to Pcrides, but is oho absolutely antique, 
•bdng the poet of a barbarian age. Antiquity in 
poets is not (as Horace stupidly imagines in the argu- 
ment of the horse's tail) a question of years, but of 
intrinsic qualities. Homer sang to -a wholly unfas- 
tidious audience, very susceptible to the marvellous, 
very unalive to the ridiculous, capable of swallow- 
ing with reverence the most grotesque conceptions. 
Hence nothing is easier than to tum Homer to ridi- 
cule. The fun which Ludan made of his mythology, 
aihetorical critic like Mr. Arnold could make of his 
diction, if he understood it as he understands mine. 
He tak^ credit to himself for not ridiculing me; and 
is not awaie, that I could not be like Homer without 
being eaay to ridicule. An intelligent chUd is the 
second-best reader of Homer. The best of all is a 
8dialar of highly masculine taste; the worst of all 



is a fiistidious and refined man, to whom everything 
quaint seems ignoble and contemptible. 

I might have supposed that Mr. Amdd thinks 
Homer to be a polished drawing-room poet, Uke 
Pope, when I read in him this astonishing sentence, 
p. 83. "Search the English language for a word 
'' which does not apply to Homer, and you could not 
'' fix on a better word than quaint.** But I am taken 
aback at finding him praise the diction of Chapman's 
translation in contrast to mine. Now I never open 
Chapman, without being offended at his pushing 
Homer's quaintness most unnecessarily into the gro- 
tesque. Thus in Mr. Gladstone's first passage above, 
where Homer says that the sea ''sputters out the 
" foam," Chapman makes it, " all her back' in bristles 
set, spits every way her foam," obtrading what may 
remind one of a cat or stoat. I hold sputter to be 
epical,* because it is strong; but jpj< is feeble and 
mean. In passmg, I observe that the universal praise 
given to Chapman as '' Homeric " (a praise whidi I 
have too absolutely repeated, perhaps through false 
shame of depreciating my only rival) is a testimony 
to me that I rightiy appreciate Homeric style; for 

^ Men who esn bear "bekh" in poetry, nowadays pretend 
ihst " spatter" is indelieate. They find Homer^t cbrorrvfi to 
be "elegsnt," bat ipmtter—notl "No one weald gosM firom 
"Mr. Newmsn'tooarsaphrsseshow«2fly4Ni/]s Homer'*!! 

E 
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my ntyle is Chapman's softened, purged of conceits 
and made fiur more melodious. Mr. Arnold leaves 
me to wondeTi how, with his disgust at me, he can 
avmd feeling tenfold disgust at Chapman; and to 
wonder also what he means, by so blankly contradict- 
bg my statement that Homer is quaint ; and why he 
80 vehemently resents it. He does not Touchsafe to 
me or to his readers one particle of disproof or of ex- 
planation. 

I regard it as quaint in Homer to call Juno white" 
earm'd goddeee and karge-e^d. (t have not rendered 
fiomw$^ ox^d, because in a case of doubt I shrank 
to obtrude anything so grotesque to us.) It is quaint 
to say, '' the lord of bright-haired Juno lightens,'' for 
^ it lightens;" or ''my heart in mjr ehaggy bosom is 
'* divided,"* fer, " I doubt :" quaint to call waves wet, 
milk white, blood dneky, horses emglehoofed, a hero's 
hand broad, words winged, Vulcan Lobfaot (KvXXo- 
vofiiMp), a maiden/osr-ofiitfei/, the QtexiVAweUgreaifd, 
a spear bmgehadowy, battle and council man-^nnobUng, 
aa^B knees dear, and many other epithets. Mr. 
Arnold most gratuitously asserts that the sense of 
these had evaporated to the Athenians. Kthatwere 
tros^ it would not signify to this argument. Aoi- 
^yiov (possessed by an df or demon) so lost ito 
in Attie talk, that although .£schylus has it 
to true meaning, some ooUq^e tutors (I am tdd) 

I 
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render & BaifAone in Plato, ''my very good sir I' 
This is surely no good reason for mistranslating the 
word in Homer. If Mr. Arnold, could prove (what 
he certably cannot) that Sophocles had forgotten the 
derivation of ivicyfffiiBe^ and iOfA/ieXlff^, and under- 
stood by the former nothing but " foil armed " and 
by the latter (as he says) nothing but "warlike," this 
would npt justify his blame of me for rendering the 
words correctly. If the whole Ghreek nation by long 
fiuniliarity had become inobservant of Homer's " odd- 
ities," (conceding this for the moment,) that also 
would be no fault of mine. That Homer is extremely 
peculiar, even if the Ghredu had become deadened to 
the sense of it, the proof on all sides is overpowering. 
It is very quaint to say, " the outwork (or rampart) 
" of the teeth" instead of " the'lips." If Mr. Arnold 
will call it " portentous" in my English, let him pro- 
duce some shadow of reason for denying it to be por- 
tentous in Greek. Many phrases are so quaint as to . 
be almost untranslatable, as fii^ax^p if^ofioio (deviser 
of fear?) fki^trmp dtn% (deviser of outcry?) : others 
are quaint to the verge of being comical, as to call a 
man an eqtupoiie {aroKarrosi) to a god, and to praise 
eyes for having a cur/ in them.* It is quaint to make 

^ In a Note to my translatioii (overlooked by more than 
one critio) I have expLdnad eurl^d, esrefblly, bat not veiy 
soonntely perhapsi ss I hsd not befers ma the pietore of the 
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Juno call Jupiter Qiv6rar€ (grimmest? direst ?), whe- 
ther she is in good or bad humour with him, and to 
call a Vision ghastly, when it is sent with a pleasant 
message. It is astonishingly quaint to tell how many 
oxen every fringe of Athene's segis was worth. — It is 
quaint to call Patrodus " a great simpleton,'' for not 
foreseeing that he would lose his life in rushing to 
the rescue of his countrymen. (I cannot receiTc Mr. 
Arnold's suggested Biblical correction "Thou fool I" 
which he thinks grander : firsts because grave moral 
rebuke is utterly out of place ; secondly, because the 
Greek cannot mean this; — it means infantine sim- 
plicity, and has precisely the colour of the word which 
I have used.) — It is quaint to say : " Patrodus kindled 
a great fire, godlike man I " or, ''Automedon held up 
the meat, divine Achilles slic'd it : " quaint to address 
a young firiend as <' Oh* pippin 1" or '' Oh softheart I" 
or " Oh pet I" whichever is the tru j translation. It 
is quaint to compare Ajax to an ass whom boys are 
bdabouring, Ulysses to a pet ram, Agamemnon in 

Hindoo lady to which I referred. The whole upper eyeUi^ 
wlien fl^M, aiay be called the curli for it is shaped likes bof- 
fiUo'shomi. Ibis scooonts for Auc^ff^i^wr/' having a curly 

* I thought I had toned it down pretty well, in rendering 
it **0gent]6 friend r Mr. Arnold rebukes me for this, with- 
<MilclhngBewlistIoughttosay, orwhstismy fault One 
«U^g ii eartsin, that the Greek is moet mU snd peeuhsr. 
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two lines to three gods and in the third line to a bull ; 
the Myrmidons to wasps, Achilles to a grampus cha- 
sing little fishes, Antilochus to a wolf which kills a 
dog and runs away, Mondaus striding over Patrodus's 
body to a heifer defendmg her firstborn. It is quaint 
to say that M^elaus was as brave as a bloodsucking 
fly, that Agamemnon's sobs came thick as flashes of 
lightning; and that the Trojan mares, while running, 
groaned like overflowing rivers. All such similes 
come from a mind quick to discern similarities, but 
very duU to feel incongruities; unaware therefore that 
it is on a verge where the sublime easily turns into 
the ludicrous ; — a mind and heart inevitably quaint 
to the very core. What is it in Vulcan,-r-when ho 
would comfort his mother under Jupiter's threat, — ^to 
make jokes about the severe mauling which he him- 
self formerly recdved, and his terror lest she should 
be now beaten? Still more quaint, (if roUieking is 
not the word,) is the address by whieh Jupiter tries to 
ingratiate himself with Juno : ris. he recounts to her 
all his unlawful amours, dedaring that in none of 
them was he so smitten as now. I have not enough 
of the yeuvaio^ eifiOela, the barbarian simplehesrted- 
ness, needed by a reader of Homer, to get through 
this speech with gravity.— What shall I call it,— cer- 
tainly much worse than quaint, — that the poet adds : 
Jupiter was more enamoured than at his stolen em- 
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bnce in their first bed ''seeretly from their dear 
''ptients''? But to develop Homer's inexhaustible 
quaintnesses, of whieh Mr. Arnold denies the exist- 
enee, seems to me to need a bng treatise. It is not 
to be expected, that one who is blind to superficial 
facts so Tery prominent as those whieh I have re- 
counted, should retain any delicate perception of the 
highly coloured, intense, and very eccentric diction of 
Homer, even if he has ever understood it, which he 
forces me to doubt He sees nothing " odd" in icuyo^ 
MOKo/Afixiyov, or in tewofAvm, ''thou dogfly'M He 
leplaoes to his imagination the flesh and blood of the 
noUe barbarian by a dim feeble spiritless outline. 

I have not adduced, in proof of Homer's quaiutness, 
the monstrous simile given to us in Iliad 18, 764 ; 
▼is. Hector '' darted forward screaming like a snowy 
'' mountain, and flew through the Trojans and allies :*' 
for I cannot believe that the poet wrote anything so 
mbiurd. Rather than admit this, I have suggested 
that the text is corrupt, and that for Sp€l ri^oem we 
should read oprcy Ouovn, — " darted forth screaming 
^ Bie, a raging bird.*' Yet, as far as I know, I am 
the first man that has here impugned the text. Mr. 
Brandreth is faithful in his rendering, except that he 
says skomtimjf for screaminff: 

** He said ; and, like a snowy mooniaiii, rush'd 
** ShouUag ; and flew ikrough Trojaui and allies.*' 
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Chapman, Cowper, and Pope strain and twist the 
words to an impossible sense, putting in something 
about white pbme, which they fancy suggested a 
snowy mountain ; but they evidently accept the Greek 
as it stands, unhesitatingly. I daim this phenomenon 
in proof that to all commentators and interpreters 
hitheito Homer's quaintness has been such an axiom, 
that they have even acquiesced unsuspiciously in an 
extravagance which goes far beyond oddity. More- 
over the reader may augur by my opposite treatment 
of the passage, with what discernment Mr. Arnold 
condemns me of obtruding upon Homer gratuitous 
oddities which equal the conceits of Chapman. 

But, while thus vindicating Quaininesi as an essen- 
tial quality of Homer, do I regard it as a weakness 
to be apologised for? Certainly not; for it is a con- 
dition of his cardinal excellencies. He could not 
otherwise be Pielwresque as he is. So volatile is his 
mind, that what would be Metaphor in a more logical 
and cultivated age, with him riots in Simile which 
overflows its banks. His similes not merely go be- 
yond* the mark of likeness ; in extreme oases they 
even turn into contrariety. If he were not so carried 



^ In the noble simile of the sea-tide, quoted p. S8 above^ 
only the two first of its five lines sre to the porpose. Mr. 
Gladrtone, seduced by rhyme, has so tapered off the point of 
the similitode, that only a mierosoopie reader wiU see it. 
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away by his illostrationy as to forget what he is iUas- 

tFBtiDg, (which belongs to a quaint mind,) he would 

never paint finr us such full aud splendid pictures. 

Where a logical later poet would have said that Me- 

nelans 

'With 0agle'eye surrey'd the field, 

. the mere metaphor contenting him ; Homer says : 

Ossing sroond on every side, in fashion of an eagle, 
"Which, of all hesTen's fowl, thej say, to scan the earth is keenest s 
Whose eye, when loftiest he hangs, not the swift hare escapethy 
Larking amid a leaf-elad hush : but straight at it he soaseth. 
Unerring ; and with crooked gripe doth quickly rieve its spirit. 

I fed this long simile to be a disturbance of the 
logical balance, such as belongs to the lively eye of 
the savage, whose observation is intense, his concen- 
tration of reasoning powers feeble. Without this, we 
should never have got anything so picturesque. 

Homer never sees things m the same prcportiom as 
we see them. To omit his digressions, and what I 
may call hia '' impertinendes,'' in order to give to his 
argument that which Mr. Arnold ia pleased to call the 
proper ''balance,^' is to value our own logical minds, 
mora than his picturesque* but illogical mind. 

* It is very singnlsr tfast Mr. Gladstone should imagine 
sneh a poet to have no eye for oolour. I totally protest 
agsiast his taming Homer's paintings into leadpeneil draw* 
ings. IbdievistliaiyXavK^isgrey(silvergreen),x4po^hlue; 
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Mr. Arnold saya I am not quaint, but grotesque, 
in my rendering of kwo^ leatco/s/i^^apov. I do not 
hold the phrase to be quaint : to me it is excessively 
coarse. "Wlien Jupit v calls Juno *' a bitch,'' of course 
he means a snarling cur; hence my rendering, ''vixen" 
(or she-fox), is there perfect, since we say vixen of an 
irascible woman. But Helen had no such evil tem- 
pers, and* beyond a doubt she meant to ascribe im- 
purity to herself. I have twice committed a pious 
fraud by making her call herself '' a vixen," where 
'' bitch" is the only faithful rendering; and Mr. Ar« 
nold, instead of thanking me for throwing a thin veil 
over Homer's deformity, asaails me for my phrase as 
intolerably grotesque. 

He further forbids me to invent new compound* ad- 
jectives, as fair-thron'd, rill-bestream'd ; because they 
strike us as new, though Homer's epithets (he saya) 
did not so strike uie Greeks : hence they derange at- 
tention from the main question. I hold this doctrine * 
of his (conceding his fact for a moment) to be de- 
structive of all translation whatever, into prose or 
poetry. Wlien Homer tells us that Achilles's horses 
were munching lotus and parsley, Pope renders it by 

• 

snd that irpain»6f , " leek-eoloar," was too mean a word for 
any poets, early or kite, to use for "green ;" therefore xW^ 
does duty for it. Kv^ frop^vpcor is surely ** the purple wave,'* 
and lotMa ircWor '* the violet sea." 
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'•the hones graaed/' and do» not lay on what 
Unng Mr. Arnold's principles, he might defend him- 
self by arguing : " The Greeks, being familiar with 
"snch honefood, were not struck by it as new, as my 
*» reader would be. I was afiraid of telling him te;Aii/ 
"the horses were eating, lest it should derange the 
•» balance of his mind, and injuriously divert him from 
'' the main idea of the sentence." But, I find, rea- 
ders are indignant on learning Pope's suppression : 
they fed that he has defiraudcd them of a piece of in- 
teresting information.— In short, how can an English- 
man read any Ghreek composition and be afiected by 
it as Greeks were? In a piece of Euripides my 
imagination is caught by many things, which he never 
intended or calculated for the prominence which they 
actually get in my mind. This or that absurdity in 
mythology, which passed with him as matter of course,' 
may monopolise my main attention. Our minds are 
not passive redpients of this or that poef s influence ; 
but the poet is the material on which our minds 
actively work. If an unlearned reader thinks it very 
''odd" of Homer (the first time he hears it) to call 
Aurora « fidr-throrfd," so does a boy learning Greek 
think it odd to call her eMpora^. Mr. Arnold ought 
to blot every odd Homeric epithet out of his Greek 
Homer (or never lend the copy to a youthful learner) 
if he dcdre me to expunge " fcir-throu'd" firom the 



translation. Nay, I think he should concei^ that the 
Morning was esteemed as a goddess, thoughV she had 
no altars or sacrifice. Iii% all odd. But tha\ is just 
why people want to read an English Hom^, — to 
know all his oddities, ezactiy as learned men do. \ He 
is the phenomenon to be studied. His peculiarities, 
pleasant or unpleasant, are to be made known, pwe- 
cisdy because of his great eminence and his substaJ 
tial deeply seated worth. Mr. Arnold writes like a^ 
timid biographer, fearful to let too much of his firiend 
come out. So much as to the substance. As to 
mere words, here also I hold the very reverse of Jft. 
Arnold's doctrine. I do not feel free to translate 

ovpapo^iitcff^ by ''heaven-kissing," precisdy iecaute 

• 

Shakspeare has used the last word. It is his pro- 
perty, as ivKPfjfMSe^t ivfifUkli^p tcvSuiveipa, etc., are 
Homer's property. I could not use it without being 
felt to quote Shakspeare, which would be highly in- 
appropriate in a Homeric translation. But (f nobody 
had ever yet used the phrase " heaven-kissing" (or if 
it were current without any proprietor) then I should 
be quite firee to use it as a rendering of oifpavofA^tcff^. 
I cannot assent to a critic killing the vital powers of 
our tongue. If Shakspeare might invent the joom- 
pound "heaven-kissing," or "man-ennobling," so 
might William Wordsworth or Matthew Arnold ; and 
so might I. Inspiration is not dead, nor yet is the 
English language. 
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Mr. Arnold is slow to underBtand what I think very 

olmousy j^ me then put a case. What if I were 

to scoyQ ^ missionary for rendering in Fegee the 

phrascff «' kingdom of hearen'' and ''Lamb of Ood'' 

^^^^Watdy; also "saints'' and other words eharae* 

Uie qfthe New TeitamentF I might urge against 

biwa* ''This and that sounds very odd to the Fee* 

jees: that cannot be righti for it did not seem odd 

''to the Nioene bishops. The latter had forgotten 

"that fiaaCkila meant 'kingdom;' they took the 

" phrase 'kingdom of G6d' collectively to mean 'the 

" Church.' The phrase did not surprise them. As 

• 

"to 'Lambs/ the Fegees are not accustomed to 
" sacrifice, and cannot be expected to know of them- 
"selves what 'Lamb of Oo3' meansi as Hebrews 
" did. The courtiers of Constantine thought it very 
" natural to be called i^io^, tot they were accustomed 
"to think every baptised person ^109; but to the 
"baptised courtiers of Fegce it really seems very odtf 
"to be called mouUm. Ton disturb the balance of 
" their judgment." 

The missionary might reply: "Ton seem to be 
" ashamed of the oddities of the Oospd. I am not. 
"They grow out of its ezcellenees and cannot be 
" separated. By avmding a few eccentric phrases you 
"will do little to remove the deep-seated eccentricity 
" of its very essence. Odd and eccentric it wiU re- 



" main^ unless you despoil it of its heart, and 1^^^^ 
" it to a fSashionable philosophy." And just so V^ '"' 
reply to Mr. Arnold. The Homeric style (wheW^ 
it be that of an indindual or of an age) is peculiaA' 
is " odd/' if Mr. Arnold like the word, to the 
core. Its ecc^tridties in epithet are mere efflores- 
cences of its essential eccentricity. If Homer could 
cry out to us, I doubt not he would say, as Oliver 
Cromwell to the painter, " Paint me just I am, wart 
" and all:" but if the true Homer could reappear, I 
km sure Mr. Arnold would start from him just as a 
bishop of Rome firom a fisherman apostle. If a trans- 
lator of the Bible honours the book by his dose len- 
deriug of its characteristics, however "odd," so do I 
honour Homer by the same. Those characteristics, 
the moment I produce them, Mr. Arnold calls ignoble. 
Well: be it so; but I am not to blame for them. 
They, exist, whether Mr. Arnold likes them or not 

I will here observe that he bids me paraphrase 
TaytnrerXo9 (trailing-robed) into something like, " Let 
" gorgeous Tragedy With sceptred pall come sweeping 
by." I deliberatdy judge, that to paraphrase an 
otiose epithet is the very worst thing that can be 
done : to omit it entirdy would be better. I olg( 
even to Mr. Gladstone's 

• . • • whom Leto bare* 
Leto with the flowing hsir. 
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epit^ A» lepetitioQ orerdoes the prominenoe of the 
(et Still more extravagant is Mr. Arnold in 

^'^ liing me to turn ''single-hoofed horses'' into 
^mething whieh a$ little mrpriiei u$ as ' Oallop 
^' ' vpmce, you fiery-footed steeds :"' p. 90. To repro- 
duce Shakspeare would be in any case a '* surprising'' 
mode of translating Homer : but the principle which 
changes '' sbgle-hoofed " into a different epithet 
which the translator thinks better, is precisely that 
which tat more than two centuries has made nearly 
all English translation worthless. To throw the poet 
into your crociblei and bring out old Pelias young, 
is not a hopeful process. I had thought, the manly 
taste of this day had outgrown the idea that a trans- 
lator's business is to melt up'the old coin and stamp 
it with a modem image. I am wondering that I should 
have to write against such notions: I would not take 
the trouble only that they come against me firom an 
Oxford Professor of Poetry . 

At the same time, his doctrine, as I have said, goes 
&r beyond compound epithets. Whether I say 
» motley-helmU Hector" or '' Hector of the motley 
helm," ''silver-footed Thetis" or "Thetis of the 
silver foot," " man-ennoUing combat" or "combat 
"which ennobles man," the novelty is so nearly on a 

par, that he cannot condemn one and justify the other 

00 thim aeoaee. Even Pope fiOls fiur short of the false 
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taste which would phme down every Homeric Vw>mi- 

ncnce : for he prises an elegant epithet like " O^^' 

"footed," however new and odd. 
Prom such a Homer as Mr. Arnold's 

and principles womd give us, no one could learn mhj. 

thing; no one could have a.if motive for reading the 
translation. He smooths do • *he stamp of Homer's 
cob, tiU nothing is left even for microscopic exami- 
nation. When he forbids me (p. 90) to let my reader 
know that Homer calls horses " single-hoofed," of 
course he would suppress also the epithets "white 
" milk," "dusky Wood," "dear knees," "dear Ufe," 

etc His process obliterates everything characteristic, 
great or small. 

Mr. Arnold condemns my translating certain names 
of horses. He says (p. 56): "Mr. Newman calls Xan- 
"thus Cheenut; as he calls BaUus Spotted and Pod- 
"arga Spryfoot: which is as if a Frenchman were 
" to call Miss Nightingale MadUe. Roeeiffnol, or Mr. 
" Bright if. Cfatr." He is very wanting in discrimi- 
nation. If I had translated Hector into Pouesear or 
Agamemnon into Hiffhmind, his censuie would be 
just A Miss White may be a brunette, a Miss 
Brown may be a blonde : we utter the proper, names 
of men and women without sny remembrance of 
their intrinsic meaning. But it is diflferent with many 
umes of domestic animals. We never call a dog 
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^'Jaolen he is spotted ; nor without consciousness 

\e name expresses his peculiarity. No one would 

to a black horse the name Chesnut; nor, if he 

called a chesnut horse by the name Chesnut, would 

6 ever forget the meaning of the name while he used 
it The Greeks called a chesnut horse xanthoi and 
a spotted horse balioi; thereforci until Mr. Arnold 
proves the contrary, I believe that they never read 
the names of Achilles's two horses without a sense of 
their meaning. .Hence the names ought to be trans- 
lated ; while Hector and Laomedon ought not. The 
same reasoning applies to Podarga, though I do not 
certainly understand apy6^. I have taken it to mean 
•prightly. 

'hit. Arnold further asserts, that Homer is never 
''garrulous.'' Allowing that too many others agree 
with me, he attributes our error to giving too much 
weight to a sentence in Horace I I admire Horace 
as an ode-writer, but I do not revere him as a critic, 
any more than as a moral philosopher. I say that Ho- 
mer is garrulous, because I see and feel it. — Mr. Ar- 
nold puts me into a most unwelcome position. I have 
a right to say, I have some enthusiasm for Homer. 
In the midst of numerous urgent calls of duty and 
taste, I devoted every possible quarter of an hour for 
two years and a half to translate the Iliad, toiling un* 
lemitdngly in my vacations and in my walks, and 
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^\T7 '' '"'"™«''- "^ *»^ though I 
«ot a P.x,fe«or of Voetry „or even Jf qZ 
now I am fonwi ♦^ ^'wk. 

•«» perpetually from a mere love nf oii-**: 

ting hy the tackle; the pnH«I !?t!J "^ ^"*- 

f^^ !_ process of taking out a shawl 

^ra a ch^t, where it lie, at the veiy bottom I Wh 

»hat glee ho repeats the secrct talk of tK J 

can teU all about the toil^j^ ' ""^ «^'' "«» 

<^tH«ing action. <« Jott^^hl^lTheTl^- 
on. door or 1h« with a k^.-He 't2 l^^r 
Juno . eamng, or vefl or the diield of Ajax-th« 1, 

toiy of Agamemnon'. brea.tDkfaw« / 7 ^'"' 
a hero p„t. on hi. nieT^ "* *^* '^^ 

P«». the chattin^T^jl""^": ' ^^^^ »<>* 
yWn^ • ^"^ *"'*^ ™ Pandarus, Glaueu., Nertor 
^nea^ m the mid.t of battle; I mgkt ur^L V^' 

•cription of wounds Indeed 1 1..^ / " ^*" 

««— *!. ^aaeea I have vad enoueh and 

«.o« ti.an enough, again.t Mr. Arnold'. no,S^C 
•upportcd pan«loxieal a««rt!n„^,,... .."^' ""^ 
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with another subject I called Homer's man- 
r " direct :'' Mr. Arnold (if I understand) would 
Sraperaede this hy his own epithet '' rapid/' But I 
cannot admit the exchange : Homer is often the oppo- 
site of rapid. Amplification is his characteristic, as 
it must be of every improvisatorCi eveiy popular ora- 
tor: condensation indeed is improper for anything 
but written style, — written to be read privately. But 
I rcigard as Homer's worst defect, his lingering over 
scenes of endless carnage and painful wounds. He 
knows to half an inch where one hero hits another 
and how deep. They arm : they approach : they en- 
counter : we have to listen to stereotype details again 
and again. Such a style is anything but "rapid." 
Homer's garrulity often leads him into it ; yet he can 
do tut better,as in a part of the fight over Patrodus's 
body, and other splendid passages. 

Ghurrulity often vents itself in expletives. Mr. 
Arnold selects for animadversion- this line of mine 
(p. 41),- 

^ A thoniand fires along the plain, / mjt, that ni^^t were 
giwuning." 

He says: ''This may be the genuine style of ballad 
" poetry, but it is no/ the style of Homer." I reply ; 
my use of expletives is moderate indeed compared to 
Homer's. Mr. Arnold writes^ as if quite unaware* 
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Since Mr. Arnold momentarily appeals to me on 
the diasm between Attic and Homeric Greek, I turn 
the last piece into a style/or less widely separated from 
«,demEngl»htlu« Homer from Thocydide.. ' 

Bat monkf qnhich hanldeih Kyngis^ 

Londis yn {60, nirer 
(I tell 'e) feereth aught; sith bee 

Dodi haold hyt londis yrer. 

I certainly do noi recommend this style to a trans- 
lator, yet it would hare its advantage. Even with a 
smaller change of dialect it would aid us over Helen's 
sdf pierdng denunciation, — " approaching to Chris* 
"tian penitence,'' as some have judged it. 

Qaoth she, I am a gnunftome bitch. 
If woman bitch may bee. 

But in behalf of the poet I must avow : when one 
considers how dramatic he is, it is marvellous how 
little in him can offend. For this very reason he is 
above needing tender treatment from a translator, 
but can bear faithful rendering, not only better than 
Shakspeare but better than Pindar or Sophocles. 

When Mr. Arnold denies that Homer is ever pro- 
saic or homely, his own specimens of translation put 
me into despair of convincing him ; for they seem to 
me a very anthology of prosaic flatness. Phrases, 
are not in themselves bad, if they were elevated 
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A- ,. .^*^ "'*«»«' 70«. to a mortal?" "Tn 

the Pla.„ there we« kindled a iUnSL • bv 

each one there sate fiftymen » TkTT. .' ^ 

'- left out the expl^re^ „^^* ^^7^^^^ 

"•tood the steed. »„J l . ^ "'^o** 

"whil« T- ' **'°'P^ **« ^Wto barley 

While their masten sate hv th^ ««. j '^'^J, 

" momine " « TT. .1. ^ "* *"^ ^'^^ «>' 
madTttfi« ^'' :'"* P*"*"" «»' ever Zen. h„ 
made it, fiom youth right up io tm in y^ „• j- 
•kein, of «ievon« w»» *.ii '^^^^'^^ *»<l>ng 
wi gnevous wars, till every nul ofue neri.!. » 
The word, which I here itaUdie L» *n ^, 
noble ballad. What shaU iT; "Tc iV"; ^"^ 
"what the Trtgan men and IL °" 

"murmur." "Sac,^ t.!",^''*" ''*""*" «">''* 

Let me be dead and the earth be mounded (?) Le 
2'^ hear theories, and thy captivity 1^« 

BynorfowpaceorwantofswiftnessJ^/^, 

•hriekof Mguwl? ^'* "^'^ ^ % 

t He meutt oi.i» for two •TllabW «s.;ft- * 
•««>ly uiigi«niD.tial "A«Si i. ^^^^^n^ofoun'-k 

•BOi. A gaUqr of my own"= one of m. 
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" the Tngans obiaim to sir^ ihe amiB of Patrodiu.'' 
" Here I am destined to perish, tu from my father 
''and mother dear; for all thai, I will not,'' ete. 
'' Dare they not enter the fight, or stand in the ooun- 
'' cil of heroes, otf for fear of the shame and the totnito 
^mg crime has awakened?'' One who rq;ards all 
this to be high poetry,— emphatically '' noUe,"— may 
well think top fi* airofik^^fioiupo^ or '' with him there 
" came forty black galleys," or the broiling of the 
beef ooUops, to be such. When Mr. Arnold regards 
'' no want of swiftness ofowrs ;" '' for all that," in the 
sense of nevertheless; '' all for fear," i.e. because of 
the fear ;— fio< to be prosaic :— my readers, however ig- 
norant of Greek, will dispense with further argument 
from me. Mr. Arnold's inability to discern prose in 
Greek is not to be trusted. 

But I see something more in this phenomenon* 
Mr. Arnold is an original poet; and, as such, cer- 
tainly uses a diction frr more elcTated than he here 
puts forward to represent Homer. He cslls his Ho- 
meric diction plain and ttinple. Interpreting these 
words from the contrast of Mr. Arnold's own poems, 
I daim his suffrage as on my side, that Homer is 



own gslkyt; but '^afsther of mine," is sbrard, since esch 
bat bat one feUier. I oonfess I bave myielf been seduced 
mto writing ** those two eyes of his,'* to sToid *' ikoM ki$ two 
««^es**: bat I bsTC since condemned and altered it. 
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• often in a style much lower than what the modems 
esteem to be poetical. But I protest, that he carries 
it very much too far, and levels the noblest down to 
the most negligent style of Homer. The poet is not 
always so "ignoble,'* as the unlearned might infer 
from my critic's specimens. He never drops so low 
as Shakspeare; yet if he were as sustained as Virgil 
or Milton, he would with it lose his Ta8t.superiority 
over these, his rich variety. That the whole first book 
of the Iliad is pitched lower than the rest, though it 
has vigorous descriptions, is denoted by the total ab- 
sence of simile in it : for Homer's kindling is always 
indicated by simile. The second book rises on the 
first, until the catalogue of ships, which (as if to atone 
for its flatness) is ushered in by five consecutive 
similes. In the third and fourth books the poet 
continues to rise, and almost culminates in the fifth; 
but then seems to restrain himself, lest nothing 
grander be left for Achilles. Although I do not be- 
lieve in a unity of authorship between the Odyssey 
and the Iliad, yet in the Iliad itself I see such unity, 
that I cannot doubt its negligences to be from art. 
(The monstrous speech of Nestor in the 11th book is 
a case by itself. About 100 lines have perhaps been 
added later, for reasons other than literary.) I ob- 
serve that just before the poet is about to bring out 
Achilles in his utmost splendour, he has three-quarters 
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of a book comparatively tame, With a ridiculous legend 
toldby Agamemnon in order to cast hisown sin. upon 

Ywie. If Shakspcare introduces coarse wranghng, 
buffoonery, or mean superstition, no one claim, or 
wishesihis to be inaWgh diction or tragic rhythm; 

^ why should any one wish such a thing from 
Homer or Homer^s translator? I find nothing here 
in the poet to apologise for ; but much cause for in. 
dignation, when the nnleamed public is misled by 
translators or by critics to expect delicacy and de- 
gance out of place. But I beg the unlearned to judge 
for himself whether Homer can have intended such 
lines as the following for poetry, and whether I am 
boond to make ihem any better than I do. 

Then risiting he urged esch mall with words. 
Mesthles and GUucu. and Medon and Ther. ilochus 
Aod Asteropicui and DeUcnor and Hippothous 
And Phorkys and Chromius and Ennomus the augur. 

He has lines in plenty as little elevated. Iftheycame 
often in masses, it would be best to translate them 
into avowed prose: but since gleams of poetry break 

out amid what is flattest, I have no choice but to imi- 
tate Homer in retaining a uniform, but easy and un- 
pretending metre. Mr. Arnold caUs my metre "dip. 
''ahod:" if it can rise into grandeur when needful, 

the epithet is a praise. 
Of course I hold the Iliad to be ffcneraUn noble and 
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grand. Very many of the poet's conceptions were 
grand to him, mean to us : especially is he mean and 
absurd in scenes of conflict between the gods. Bo- 
sides, he is disgusting and horrible occasionally in 
word and thought; as when Hecuba wishes to '' ding 
'' on Achilles and eat up his liver;" when (as Jupiter 
says) Juno would gladly eat Priam's children raw ; 
when Jupiter hanged Juno up and fastened a pair of 
anvils to her feet ; also in the description of dreadful • 
wounds, and the treatment which (Priam aays) dogs 
give to an old man's corpse. The descriptions of Vul- 
can a^d Thersites are ignoble; so is the mode of 
mourning for Hector adopted by Priam; so is the 
treatment of the populace by Ulysses, which does but 
reflect the manners of the day. I am not now blaming 
Homer for these things ; but I say no treatment can 
elevate the subject ; the translator must not be ex- 
pected to make noble what is not so intrinsically. 

If any one think that I am disparaging Homer, 
let me remind him of the horrid grossnesses of Shak- 
speare, which yet are not allowed to lessen our admi- 
ration of Shakspeare's grandeur. The Homer of the 
Iliad is morally pure and often very tender ; but to 
expect refinement and universal delicacy of expression 
in that stage of civilisation is quite anachronistic and 
unreasonable. As in earlier England, so in Homeric 
Greece, even high poetry partook of the coarseness 
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of society. This was probably inevitable, precisely 
becanse Greek epic poetry was so mUuroL 

Mr. Arnold says that I make Homer's nobleness 
emnaUlfi ignoUe. This suggests to me to quote a 
passage, not because I think myself particularly suo- 
ocssful in \tf but because the poet is eridently aiming 
to be grand, when his mightiest hero puts forth mighty 
boastings, offensiTe to some of the gods. It is the . 
. speech of Achilles over the dead body of Asteropeus 
(Iliad 21, 184). Whether I make it ignoble, by my 
diction or my metre, the reader must judge. 

Lie as thou art Tis hard for thee tostriTe agaiost the children 
Of orermatehing Satom't sod* tho' offspring of a Rirer. 
Thou bosstest, that thy origin is from a Stream broad«fl6wing } 
I boast, from mighty Jupiter to trade my first beginning. 
A man who o'er the Myrmidons holdeth wide role* begat me» 
Pelens ; whose fiither Mmlcom by Japitor was gotten. 
Sirers^ that trickle to the sea, than Jupiter are weaker } 
So, than the progeny of Jore, weaker a Birer's offspring. 
Tea, if he anght arail'd to help, behold I a mighty Birer 
Beside thee here : but none csn fight m-ith Jore, the child of Satom. 
Not royal Aehdovos with him may play the equal, 
Nor e*en the amplebosom'd strength of deeply-flowing Ocean : 
Tho' from his iUness erery Sea and erery Barer welleth. 
And an the erer-bubbling springs and eke their rasfy sources. 
Yet at the lightning-bolt ^ Jore doth eren Ocean shudder. 
And at the direful thunder-di^, when from the sky it crssheth. 



Mr. Arnold haa in some respects attacked me 
erectly; I mean, where he haa said that which da 
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Po«.bIe «pljr. What i. e«icr than for one to call 
«oAer.gnoWe? what n.o« damaging f whatharfcr 

Irt^/K ^ '"^ '•' '^ '^^ ^^ "'»««cal 

«pl7? H» word. .« expresdn, either of oompU. 
ment or of contempt; bnt in either c^ « „„t«n. 
gible. Again: when he would .how how tender ho 
has been of my honour, and how unwilling to expow 
myenormitie,,he«iy.:p.64: " I will by no me«» 
^^ -earch m Mr. Newman', rerrion for pa^ige. likely 
to raue a laugh: that «5arch, «&,/ would be far 
too ea.y;" I find the pity which tho word «&./ 
expTMse., to be Teiy clever, and reiy effective againat 
mo. But, I think, he wa. not di««et, but veiy un. 

7*' "!. "^'^ *'*«"**^« rtatement. on the ground 
rf erudition, many of which I have expo«ri; and 

about which much more remain, to be «id than .pace 
will allow mc. ^^ 

In his denial that Homer i. "garmlou.," he com. 
phu.« that w many think him to be "diffuse." Mr 
Amdd, it ««n., is nnawaie of that veiy prominent 
Pecuhanty; which .uit. ill even to Mr. Gladrtone*. 
"tyle. Thu., where Homer wid (and I nid) in a pa.- 

"ge quoted above, "people that have a roice m /iWr 

*«««^"Mr.6bdrtoneha.only"^attymen." I 
have noticed the epithet ,kayn a* quaint, m " Hi. 
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heart in bis shaggy boeom waa divided ;'' where, in 
a moral thought, a physical epithet is obtruded. But 
even if " sha^y '' be dropped, it remains diffuse (and 
characteristically so) to say '' my heart in my ba$am is 
divided/' for, ''I doubt/' So— ''I wUl speak what 
my heart in my boiom bids me/' So, Homer makes 
men think tcara ^piva teal Kara OvfioVp '' in their 
heart and mind;** and deprives them of ''mind and 
"soul." Also: ''this appeared to him in his mind to 
" be the best counsel.'' Mr. Arnold assumes tones of 
great superiority; but every schoolboy knows that 
diffusencss is a distinguishing characteristie of Homer. 
Again, the poefs epithets are often selected by their 
convenience for his metre ; sometimes perhaps even 
appropriated for no other cause.* No one has ever given 
any better reason why Diomedcs and Mcndaus are 
almost exclusively called fio^v ayaffi^, except that it 
suits the metre. This belongs to the improvisatore, 
the negligent, the ballad style. The word ^v/A/AeXii/v^ 
which I with others render " ashen-speared," is said 
of Priam, of Panthus, and of sons of Panthus. Mr. 
Arnold rebukes me, p. 99, for violating my own prin- 
ciples. " I say, on the other hand, that €v^^€Xlm 
has not tlie effect* of a peculiarity in the original, 
while ' ashen-speared' has the effect of a peculia- 
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* Of eoorte no pecniisrity of phrase hat ike efflsei of peeu- 
liarity on a man who has imperfect acquaintance with the 
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''rity in the English: and 'warlike' is as marking 
an equivalent as I dare give for A;^^.X/«, far fekr 
ydieturbing the balance ^f e^emem in Homer's 
•entcnee." Mr. Arnold cannot write a sentence on 
Greek, without showing an ignorance hard to excuse 
in one who thus comes forward as a vituperating 
censor. Wir/ite is a woitl cuntrnt in the lipi and 
books of aU Englishmen : ivy^y^^xi^, is a word necer 
u»ed, never, I believe, in all Greek literature, by any 
one but Homer. If he does but turn to LiddeU and 
Scott, he wiU see their statement, that the Attic form 
^viu,\la, is only to be found in grammars. He is 
here, as always, wrong in his facts. The word is 
most singular in Greek; mow singular by far than 
"ashen.spear'd" in English, because it is inore ob- 
scure, as is its special application to one or two per. 
sons : and in truth J have doubted whether we any bet- 
ter understand Eumelian Priam than Gerenian Nestor. 
-Mr. Arnold presently imputes to me the opinion 
that x*Tiv means "a cloak," which hedoeenot die. 
pute; but if I had thought it nccessaiy to be literal 
I must have renAered\a\Moxlra,ye, braaen-shirtecl! 
He suggests to me the rendering " braaen-coated " 
which! have used in 11.4, 286 and elsewhere. Ihave 
alao used " brasen-dad," and I now prefer "bn^en. 

jWi^et of a kngui^^, who. for instance, thinks thst 
^AKtlOfidt means dwXtia, 
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maQ'd.'' I here wish only to press that Mr. Arnold's 
criticism proceeds on a false fact. Homer's epithet 
was noi a familiar word at Athens (in any other sense 
than as Bums or Virgil may be familiar to Mr. Ar* 
nold,) bat was strange, unknown even to their poets ; 
hence his demand that I shall use a word already 
&miliar in English poetry is douUy baseless. The 
later poets of Greece have plenty of words beginning 
with ;^aXiea-; but this one word is exclusively Homer's. 
— ^Everything that I have now said, may be repeated 
ttill more pointedly concerning ivmn^^tS^^, inasmuch 
as directing attention to leg-armour is peculiarly 
quaint No one in all Greek literature (as far as I 
know) names the word but Homer ; and yet Mr. Ar* 
nold turns on me with his ever reiteratedi ever un- 
supported, assertions and censures, of course assuming 
that "the scholar" is with him. (I^havo no theory 
at hand, to explain why he regards |his own word 
to suffice without attempt at proof.) The epithet is 
intensdy peculiar; and I observe that Mr. Arnold 
has not dared to suggest a translation. It is dear to 
me that he is ashamed of my poefs oddities ; and 
has no mode of escapmg from them but by bluntly 
denying ftcts. Equally peculiar to Homer are the 
words €vSidy€ipa, raiwcwXov and twenty others, — 
equally unknown to Attic the peculiar compound 
^X$4^ (adopted from Homer by Pindar), — about 



•U which he caip, at me on fidae grounds. But I 
P«s the«,«d .peak a UtUe more at length about 

Wm the reader aUow me to va,y these tediou. de. 
tails, bj imagining a oonvenation between the An., 
tophanic Socrates and hi. downid, pupU Strcpoade. 
I .nppoM the phUosopher to be instructing him in 
the higher Greek, Homer being the text. 

Soc NowStreppjr,teUmcwhatMrfpo,r««V(?p.^. 
means r 

-^j^> "• "" '^'" "^ ■»»« ">« 

Soe. Nonsense, SUI7 feUow: think again. 

Strg,. Well then: ^ipoirt,, half^^yed, squinting. 

Sin:. No; you are playing the fool: it is not our 
oir m gft,. S^^, Kdronrrpoy, but another sort of 
ow. 

strep. Why, you yesterday told me that otvow^ 
wa. "wine-faced," and «Wo»« " blaang-faced " 
•omething like our uidlof. ' 

Soe. Ah I weU : it is not so wonderfiil that you go 
™g. I* » true, there isal«,.&^.„<^,^,.^, 
^ose might mislead you : Mpoy^ i. rather peculiar. 
Now cannot you think of «,y cha«cterirtic of man. 

kuid, which M^poir^ will expr«.. Howdomendif. 
nsr firom other animal, t 

Sir^. I hare it 1 1 heard it fi«» 



gQ aomno i«»»ti.Ati«». 

BbW. m<(»+'»'''"'''""^" 



ITVZjj™. rins md ot her «»■• «•*■■'' ' 

KM. I mippoee, b«»»» ""J *" ^^ 

V^pX fello. i. riBH ^ *)-;^"'- '• ;^ 
ireru^ v»» ft^— ac But did yoa nertf 

^rq.. M w not .bte to dioot oat. i ir«»*. 
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Sue. No>tio>8trepp7: bat EoripidM often lunJn. 
He takei it firom HoumTj and it ii ikin to ^, not to 
oir iir Mid mudi len to roxoi. What doea Inf 

£(rep. It meuia nich lines u the dirinen nng. 
Soe. 8o it doea in Attic, bnt Homer niei it tot 
^tjfMTa, wordi; indeed we dw eometimei. 
Str^: Yea, yea, I do know it. All ia right. 
Soe. I think yoa do : well, and i^ meana « vmee, 

Str^. How yon learned men like to poxile na t I 
often bare heard iwi, iwa in the Tragedies, bat never 
quite nnderatood it. What a pi^ tb^ do not aay 
^«nnj when they mean ^mv^. 

Soe. We have at last made one atep. Now what 
ia fUpo^ ? /iipown avQptvou 

Strep. M<^«, I divide, Jfwa, ^riiw, voice ; " voioe- 
" dividing : " wiiat eon that mean P 

Soe. Ton have heard a wild dog howl, and a tame 
dog barii ; tell me how they differ. 

Str^. The wild dog givea a long long ee-oo, which 
dtangea like a trumpet if yon pnah your hand up and 
down it i and the tame dog uyi bov, vov, vote, like 
two ox three panpipes Uown one after another. 

Soe. Exactly ; you aee the tame dog is hamaniied: 
he dividet Aw ootce into syllables, as men do. " Vcnce- 
" dividing " meana " speaking in syllablea.*' 
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Strep. Oh.^ow«^y-^;.«^,.^^„g« 
8oe. Well then, you underrtmd , v oiobm» 

meant arheuUUntff' ,._*.«_ tUmI 1 

Mr. Arnold wai^«» in the Schob-t on Il»d 1 

^Cll> gi.e not . tr.dition.1 but . gr^^ 

^expUnittion. Be ihat « it «»»y. »* ^^«*^ 
^ .leek h«i to p« through exacZ/y /^J«- 

ZeM in order to expound /*<?•*«' " « *'«^"^- 
Cr^ll«.out^'-ice^^^^ '^^ 

Ttil^^d by i&«hylu., who i^ect. Homeno 
:X-rlce'by Eu^pide. (Iph. T.) i» the con. 

i:ln woW. AC in how ^omene .^u^» 
ti»poef.fenqy. No other word ending uio+«oept 
^pTL be coufidenUy -rigned to the root «^a. 
C!^ 'HH' in Homer (it«lf of mo.t uncertian 
^ JZ«tion)i.gener.llyreierred to theo^er 

2Uw.y therefor M^^l^i. "Odd" «^»J*T^ 
r^..rtk^ i.«tteriypro.«c«.d««d. 

11^ Focoi i. rather too Utini^d fo^y^ 

rUKi. .Pt to me« -*^- J^J^ 
;:l^,iding" i. indeed e«ier to u. th«. /^p«^^ 

• -aoo. B.«U light «dgW-j»^B«^^ 



can have been to the Athenians, became we all know 
what voice means, but the^ had to be taught scholasti- 
cally what JCtra meant ; nor would easily guess that i^ 
in f^po^ had a sense, differing from ^in {(i)aT€po^ 
olva^, alOa^, alOlo^t v&pir^ (^W^)» x4p^« ^* 
nally, since fUpofrt^ is only found in the plural, it 
remains an open question, whether it does not mean 
** speaking rarious languages.'' Mr. Arnold will find 
that Stephanus and Scapula treat it as doubtful, 
though Liddell and Scott do not name the second in- 
terpretation. I desired to leave in the English all 
the uncertainty of the Greek : but my critic is un- 
encumbered with such cares. 

Hitherto I have been unwillingly thrown into no- 
thing but antagonism to Mr. Arnold, who thereby at 
least adds tenfold value to his praise, and makes me 
proud when he declares that the structure of my sen- 
tences is good and Homeric For this I give the 
credit to my metre, which alone confers on me this 
cardinal advantage. But in turn I will compliment 
Mr. Arnold at the expense of some other critics. 
He does know, and they do not, the difference of 
flawing and smooth. A mountain torrent is flowing, 
but often very rough ; such is Homer. The " stair- 
cases of Neptune'' on the canal of Languedoc are 
smooth, but do not flow : you have to descend abruptly 
from each level to the next It would be unjust to 
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W aWatdy, ih»X .«cb i. PopC. .moothne*; yet 
i,, I fed, thi. centre would not be too ^ 
The rhyme force, bim to «> fireqaent a change of the 

^nJdve. that he become, painfully <li«ont«.oon., 

where Homer i. what Aristotle call, "lo^-lmked. 

At the «une time, in our hmguage, in order to un- 

part a flowing .tyle, good .tructure doe. not .uffioe. 

I^uiple i. needed, nnknown to the Oreek., ^. 
ito Mtural ditudon. of the «aitence oratoncdly, mu.t 

coindde with the divirion. of theren^ "'^•"^y- J^ 
rtt«n ihi. «to«y- in • long poem, i. rery difficult to 
.trandator who i. «»mp«lo«. « to tampenng with 
the«»»e. I have not dway. been «cce«f«l in this. 

But before «.y critic pa«e. on me the genend «»n. 
tence that I «n « deficient in flpw," let him connt up 

the proportion of inrtance. in whidi he can j«.tiy 
H^rTcomplaint, and m«k whether ihey occur in 

^ denoted passages. 

^ Irf«nnown«akofthepeculiaritie.ofmyd.ction, 

«nder three head.: 1. old or antiquated worf.; 2. 
coane word. exprewTe of outward action., but hamg 
nomondcdonr; 8. word, of whidi the «« ba. de- 

generated in modem day.. 

1. Mr. Arnold appear, to regard what « ««ft(^erf 

a. ignobU: I think him, a. u~al, in fundamentd 
em,r. In genend ike noUcr word, come from an. 
i::V>^innoca.ecanitl.«idthatold 
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words (as sach) are ignoble. To introduce snch terms 
as whereat, therrfrom, quoth, beholden, eteed, er$t, 
anon, anent, into the midst of style whicli in all other 
respects is modem and prosaic^ would be like to that 
which we often hear from half-educated people. The 
want of harmony makes us regard it as lowminded 
and uncouth. From this cause (as I suspect) has 
stolen into Mr. Arnold's mind the fallacy^ that the 
words themselves are uncouth.* But the words are 
excellent/ if only they are in proper keeping with the 
general style. — Now it is very possible, that in some 
passages^ few or many^ I am open to the charge of 
having mixed old and new style unskilfully; but I 

cannot admit that the old words (as such) are ignoble. 

• 

No one so speaks of Spenser's dialect^ nay^ nor of 
Thomson's ; although with Thomson it was assumed^ 

* I do not see that Mr. Arnold has sny right to reprosch 
me, becsoM ke does not know Spenaer'i word "bragly/* 
(which I may have used twice in the Hiad,) or Dryden's word 
*' plunp," for a luass. The former is so near in soond to hra^ 
and brow, that an Englishman who is onoe told that it means 
*' proudly fine." ooght thenceforward to find it very intelli- 
gible : the latter is a noble modification of the vulgar lump. 
That he can carp as he does agabst these words and against 
bulkin (= yoong buUook) as unintelligible, is a testimony how 
little I have imposed of diffioalty on my readers. Those who 
know lambkim oannqt find bulkin very hard. Since writing 
the above* I see a learned writer in the Philologioal Moioum 
illustrates IXiy by the old English phrase " a phunp of spears,** 
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exactly » by me, but to a far greater extent, and 
without any such necessity as urges me. As I have 
stated in my fire&oe, a broad tinge of antiquity in the 
style is essential, to make Homer's barbaric puerili- 
ties and eccentricities less offensive. (Even Mr. Ar- 
. nold would admit this, if he admitted my facts : but 
he denies that there is anything eccentric, antique, 
quaint, barbaric in Homer : that is his only way of 
resisting my conclusion.) If Mr. Gladstone were 
able to give his valuable time to work out an entiro 
Iliad in his refined modem style, I feel confident that 
he would find it impossible to deal fitithfully with the 
eccentric phraseology and with the negligent parts of 
the poem. I have the testimony of an unfriendly re- 
viewer, that I am the first and only translator that 
has dared to give Homer's constant epithets and not 
conceal his forms of thought : of course I could not 
have done this in modem style. The lisping of a 
child is well enough from a child, but is disgusting 
in a frdl-grown man. Cowper and Pope systemati- . 
cally cut out from Homer whatever they cannot make 
stately, and harmonise with modem style : even Mr. 
Brandreih often shrinks, though he is brave enough 
to say ox-eyed Jttno. Who then can doubt the ex- 
treme unfitness of their metre and of their modem 
diction? My opposers never fidrly meet the argu- 
ment. Mr. Arnold, when most gratuitously censuring 
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my mild rendering ofKwo^ icaicofifix^^^ o/epvoiatrff^, 
does not dare to suggest any English for it himself. 
Even Mr.Brandreth skips it. It is not merely offensive 
words ; but the purest and simplest phrases, as a man's 
"dear life,'' "dear knees," or his ''tighUy-built house," 
are a stumbling-block to translators. No stronger 
proof is necessary, or perhaps is possible, than these 
phenomena give, that to shed an antique hue over 
Homer is of first necessity to a translator : without it, 
injustice is done both to the reader and to the poet 
MThether I have managed the style well, is a separate 
question, and is matter of detail. I may have some- 
times done well, sometimes ill; but I daim that my 
critics shall judge me from a broader ground, and 
shall not pertinaciously go on comparing my version 
with modem style, and condemning me as (what they 
are pleased to call) inelegant, because it is not like 
refined modem poetry, when it specially avoids to be 
such. They never deal thus with Thomson or CSiat- 
tcrton, any more than with Shakspeare or Spenser. 

There is no sharp distinction possible between the 
foreign and the antiquated in language. What is 
obsolete with us, may still live somewhere : as, what 
in Oieek is called Poetic or Hcmeriq, may at the 
same time be living -fflolic. So, whether I take a 
word from Spenser or from Scotland, is generally 
unimportant I do not remember more than four 
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Sootch words, which I have occasionally adopted for 
convenienoe ; vis. Callant, young man j Canny, right- 
minded; Bonny, handsome; to Skirl, to cry shrilly. 
A tiodiaic word, which I cannot get in English, is 
sometimes urgently needed. It is astonishing to me 
that, those who ought to know both what a large 
mass of antique and foreign-sounding wwds an Athe- 
nian found in Homer, and how many Doric <» Sici- 
lian forms as well as Homeric words the Greek tra- 
gedians on jirinc^fe brought into their songs, should 
make the outcry that they do against my very limited 
use of that which has an antique or Sootch sound. 
Classical scholars ought to set their faces against the 
double heresy, of trying to enforce, that foreign poe- 
try, however' various, shall be aU rendered into one 
English dialect, and that this shall, in order of words 
and in diction, closely approximate to polished prose. 
Piom an Oxford Professor I should have expected the 
very opposite spirit to that which Mr. Arnold shows. 
He ought to know and fed that one glory of Greek 
poetry is its great internal variety. He admits the 
mindple that old words are a source of ennoblement 
for diction, when he extoU the Bible as his standard : 
for surdy he daims no rhetorical inspiration for the 
traniOators. Words which have come to us in asacred 
OTnnfH?^A», no doubt, gain a sacred hue, but they 
must not be allowed to desecrate other old and excd- 
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lent words. Mr. Arnold informs his Oxford hearers 
that '' his Bibliolatry is perhaps excessive.'' So the 
public will judge, if he say that wench, whore, pate, 
pot, gin, damn, buiybody, audience, principality, gene* 
ration, are epical noUe words because they are in the 
Bible, and that Urf, ken, in eooth, grim, etaboart, gait, 
guin, eld, hie, er$t, are bad, because they are not 
there. Nine times out of ten, what are called " poe- 
" tical "* words, are nothing but antique words, and 
are made ignoble by Mr. Arnold's doctrine. His 
very arbitrary condemnation of eld, lirf, in eooth, gait, 
gentle friend in one passage of mine as ** bad words," 
is probably due to his monomaniac fancy that there 
is nothing quaint and nothing antique in Homer. 
Exodlent and noUe as are these words whidi he re- 
bukes, excellent even for .Ssdiylus, I should doubt 
the propriety of using them in the dialogue of Euri- 
pides; on the levd of which he seems to think Ho- 
mer to be. 



2. Our language, especially the Saxon part of it, 
abounds with vigorous monosyllabic verbs, and dis- 
syllabic frequentatives derived from them, indicative 
of strong physical action. For these words, (which, 
I make no doubt, Mr. Arnold regards as ignoble ple- 
bdans,) I daim Quiritarian rights : but I do not wish 
them to displace patricians from high service. Sudi 
verbs as eweat, hand, pbmp, maul, yell, bang, eplaeh. 
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smash, thanp, tug, scud, sprawl, spank, etc., I hold 
(m their purely physical sense) to be eminently epical : 
for the epic re?eb in descriptions of violent action to 
which th^ are suited. Intense muscular exertion in 
every form, intense physical action of the surrounding 
elements, with intense ascription or description of si»e 
or colour ;— together make up an immense fraction 
of the poem. Tocut out these words is to emasculate 
the epic Even Pope admits such words. My eye 
in turning his pages was just now caught by: "They 
" tug, ihey sweat." Who will say that ''tug," "sweat" 
aro admissible, but "bang," " smash," " sputter" are 
inadmissible? Mr. Arnold resents my saying that 
Homer is often homely. He is homely expressly be- 
cause he is natural. The epeal. diction admits both 
the gigantesque and the homely : it inexorably refoses 
the conventional, under which is comprised a vast 
mass of what some wrongly call elegant. But while 
I justify the use of homely words in a primary phy- 
V ncal, I deprecate them in a secondary moral sense. 
Mr. Arnold dearly is dull to this distinction, or he 
would not utter against me the following taunt, p. 85 : 
" 7b gnmt and sweat under a weary load does 
perfeedy well where it comes in Shakspeare: but if 
the translator of Homer, who will hardly have wound 
up our minds to the pitch at which these words of 
Hamlet find them, were to employ, when he has to 
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speak of Homer's heroes under the load of calamity, 
this figure of ' grunting ' and ' sweating,' we should 
say. He Newmanizes/^ 

Mr. Arnold here not only makes a mistake, he pro- 
pagates a slander; as if I had ever used such words 
as ffnmt and sweat moraUy. If Hoiner in the Iliad 
spoke of grunting swine, as he does of sweating steeds, 
so should I. As the coarse metaphors here quoted 
firom Shakspeare are utterly opposed to Homer's style, 
to obtrude them on him would be a gross offisnce. 
Mr. Arnold sends his readers away with the belief 
that this is my practice, though he has not dared to 
assert it. I bear such coarseness in Shakspeare, not 
because I am " wound up to a high pitch '^ by him, 
"borne away by a mighty current," — (whidr Mr. 
Arnold, with ingenious unfairness to me, assumes 
to be certain in a reader of Shakspeare and all but 
impossible in a reader of Homer,) — but because I 
know, that in Shakspeare's time all literature was 
coarse, as was the speech of courtiers and of the queen 
herself. Mr. Arnold imputes to me Shakspeare's 
coarseness, from which I instinctively shrink; and 
when his logic leads to the conclusion, "he Shak- 
" spearixes," he with gratuitous rancour turns it into 
"he Newmanixes." 

Some words which with the Biblical transhtors 
seem to have been noble, I should not now dare to 
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use in tlie primitive senae. For iustahoe, *^ His ini- 
quity shall fall njpon his own pateJ* Yet I think 
pate a good metaphorical word and have nsed it of 
the tea-waves, in a bold passage, H. 18, 705 : 

Then dn msh'd thfy, with weight sad mass like to a tronbknis 

whirlwind* 
Whidb firom the thnnderdoad of Jove down on the champaign 

plnmpeth. 
And doth the hriny flood bestir with an unearthly uproar : 
Then in the everbrawling lea full many a billow iplasheth, 
HoUoWf and bald with hoary paie^ one racing after other. 

Is there really no '' mighty current " here, to sweep 
off petty criticism ? 

I have a remark on the strong physical word 
''plnmpeth" here used. It is, fundamentally Mil- 
ton's, '' plumb down he drops ten thousand fathom 
** deep ;" phtmb and phunp in thia sense are clearly, 
the Hone root. I confew I have not been able to 
find the verb in an old writer, thoogb it ia so common 
now. Old writers do not say " to plumb down," but 
" to drop plumb down." Perhaps in a second edition, 
(if I reach to it,) I maj alter the words to " plumb . . . 
" droppeth," on this ground ; but I do turn sick at 
the mawkishness of critics, one of whom, who ought 
to know better, tells me that tlie word phm^ re- 
nunda him " of the crinolined hoyden of a boarding- 
"aefaool"!! If he had said, " It ia too like the phrase 



'* of a saaor,— of a peasant,— of a schoolboy," this 
objection would be at least inteUigible. Howerer : 
the word is intended to express the violent impact </ 
a body deteendtHg from alqft,—md it does express it. 
Mr. Arnold censures me tar representing Achilles 
as yOHtiff. He is depicted by the poet as in tiie most 
violent physical rage, boiling over with passion and 
wholly unoontrouled. He smacks his two thighs at 
once; he rolls on the ground, ^09 fuyaXtairri ; he 
defiles his hair with dust ; he rends it; he grinds his 
teeth; fire flashes from his ^es; but— he may not 
" ydl," that would not be eomme it /out I We shall 
agree, that in peace nothbg so becomes a hero as 
modest stillness; but that "Feleus' son, insatiate of 
"combat," full of the fiercest pent-up passioii, should 
vent a little of it in a yell, seems to me quite in place. 
That the Greek Uxw is not necessarily to be so ren- 
dered, I am aware; but it is a veiy vigorous wwd, 
like peal and ehriek ; neitiier of which would here 
suit. I sometimes render it ekirl : but " battle.yell " 
is a received rightful phrase. Achilles is not a statdy 
Vii^jilian pius JEneat, but is a far wilder barbarian. 

After Mr. Arnold has laid upon me the sins of 
Shakspeare, he amases me by adding, p. 86: "The 
idiomatic language of Shakspeare,— such language as 
' prate of his whereabout,' 'jump the life to come,'— 
' the damnation of his taki>v-off/—' guietue make with 
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'a bare bodkin/ should be carefully observed hy the 
translator of Homer ; although in every case he will 
hmve to decide fiir himself, whether the use, by him, 
of Shakspeare's liberty, will or will not dash with his 
indispensable duty of nobleness/' 

Of the Shakspcarianisms here italicized by Mr. 
Anudd, there is not one which I could endure to 
adopt '' His whereabout,'' I regard as the flattest 
prose. (The word prate is a plebeian which I admit in 
its own low places ; but how Mr. Arnold can approve 
of ity consistently with his attacks on me, I do not 
understand.) Damnation and Taking-off, (for Quilt 
and Murder,) and Jump, I absolutely reject; and 
^ quietus make" would bo nothing but an utterly in- 
admissible quotatum from Shakspeare. Jump as an 
active verb is to me monstrous, but Jump is just the 
sort of modem prose word which is not noUe. Leap, 
Bound, tat great action. Skip, Friik, Gambol for 
smaller, are all good. 

/ I have shown against Mr. Arnold, (1) that Homer 
was out-and-out antiquated to the Athenians, even 
when perfectly understood by them ; (2) that his con- 
oeptionsi, nmiles, phraseology and epithets are habi- 
tually quaint, strangCi unparalleled in Oreek litera- 
ture; and pardonable only to semibarbarism ; (8) that 
tii^ are intimately related to his noblest 
(4) that many words are so peculiar a 
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doobtfiU to US ; (6) I have indicated that some of his 
descriptions and conceptions are horrible to as, thoogh 
they were not so to his barbaric anditon; (6) that 
considerable portions of the poem are not poetry, bat 
rhythmical prose like Horace's Satires, and are in- 
torcsting to us not as poctiy but as portraying the 
manners or sentiments of the day. I now add (7) 
what is inevitable in aU high and barbaric poetry,— 
perhaps in aU high poetry,— many of his energetic 
descriptions are expressed in coane physical wordt.y 
I do not here attempt proof, for it might need a trea- 
tise: but I give one iUustration ; II. 18, 186, Tpmt% 
vpoirv^v ioWin. Cowper, misled by the iffnU 
fatuui of " stateliness," renders it absurdly 

TUpow'rt tf Ilium gav. til. fint aaniilt. 

but it is strictfy, "The Trojans knoeked-fitrm^d (or, 
" thumped, butted, forward) in dose pack." The verb 
is too coarse for kter polished prose, and even the 
adjective is yerj strong {packed together). I believe, 
that "Forward in pack the Troians pUcVd,'* would 
not be really unfeithful to the Homeric colour; and I 
maintain that " Forward in mass the Tioians ^toh'd," 
would be an irreprovable rendering. 

Diyden in this respect is in entire harmony with 
Homeric style. No critic deals fiurly with me m 
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Efen in Spcnser^s Fairy Queen the word retains its 
rightful and noble sense : 

• Well worthy imp I then said the Uuly, etc, 

and in North's Plutarch, 

" He took upon him to protect him from them all, 
•' and not to suffer so goodly an tmp [Aldbiades] to 
'' lose the good fruit of his youth/' 

Dryden uses the verb, To imp ; to graft, insert. 

I was quite aware that I claimed of my readers a 
certain strength of mind, when I bid them to forget 
the defilements which Tulgarity has shed over the 
noUe word Imp, and carry their imaginations back 
two or three centuries : but I did not calculate that 
any critic would call Dainty grotesque. This word is 
equivalent in meaning to Delicate and Nice, but has 
precisely the epical character in which both those 
words are deficient For instance, I say, that after the 
deaih of Patrodus, the coursers " stood motionless," 

Dfooping t5wird the ground their heads, and down their plsintive 

eyelids 
Did warm tesrs triekle to the groond, ^eir ehsrioteer bewailing. 
DefiM were their ctoMi^ manes, over the yoke-strap dropping. 

A critie who ofagects to this,hltf to learn English firom 
Iny translation. Does he imagine that Dainty can 
mean nothing but ''over-particular as to food"? 
In the compound Dainty-cheek'd, Homer shows 



his own epic pecuUarity. It is imitated in the similar 
word e^a/E>f09 applied to the Ooigon Medusa by 
Pindar : but not in the Attics. I have somewhere 
read, that the rudest conception of female beauty is 
that of a brilliant red plun^ cheek;— such as an 
English clown admires; (—was this what Pindar 
meant?) the second stage looks to the delicacy of 
tint in the cheek ; (this is Homer's tcoKXiwdpffo^ :) 
the third looks to shape; (this is the €vfiop^s of 
the Attics, the formamu of the Latins, and is seen in 
the Greek sculpture :) the fourth and highest looks 
to moral expression : this is the idea of Christian 
Europe. That Homer rests exclusively in the second 
or semibarbaric stage, it is not for me to say, but, as 
far as I am able, to give to the readers of my transU- 
tion materials for their own judgment From the 
vague word eZSo9, specie, appearance, it cannot be 
positively inferred whether the poet had an eye for 
Shape. The epithets curl-eyed and fine-ankled deci- 
dodly suggest that he had ; except that his applica- 
tion of the former to the entire nation of the Greeks 
makes it seem to be of foreign tradition, and as un- 
real as braxen-motfetf. 

Another word which has been ill-understood and ill- 
used, is dapper. Of the epithet dappergreav'd for 
ivip^pl^ I certainly am not enamoured, but I have 
not yet found a better rendering. It is easier to carp 
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at my phrase, tlian to suggest a better. The word 
dapperin Duteli =s German tapfer; and like the Scotch 
braw or brave means with us fine, gallant, elegant. 
I bare read the line of an old poet. 

The dapper words which lorers me, 
for elegant, I suppose ; and so " the dapper does" and 
•• dapper elves" of Milton must refer to elegance oir 
refined beauty. What is there* ignoble in such a 
word ? " Elegant" and " pretty" are inadmissible in 
epic poetry : " dapper" is logically equivalent, and hoe 
the epic coltmr. Neither " fair" nor " comely" here 
suit As to the school translation "wdlgreav'd," 
every common Englishman on hearing the sound re- 
ceives it as " wcUgrieved," and to me it is very un- 
pleasing. A part of the mischipf, a large part of it, 
. is in the word greave ; for dapper-girdled is on the 
whole' well-received. But what else can we say for 
greave? leggings? gambados T • 

Much perhaps remains to be learnt concerning 
• Homer's perpetual epithets. My very learned col- 
' league Ooldstucke, Professor of Sanscrit, is convinced 
that the epithet cowled of the Homeric Juno is an 
edu) of the notion of Hindoo poets, that (if I re- 
member his statement] '' the sunbeams are the cows 
'' of heaven." The sacred qualities of the Hindoo cow 

• I observe that Lord Lyttelton rniders Milton's dapper 
elf bj ^auA, *' softly moVing." 
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are perhaps not to be forgotten. I have myself been 
struck by the phrase Buirerio^ TrordfioM as akin to 
the idea that the Ganges faUs fit>m Mount Meru, the 
Hindoo Olympus. Also the meaning of two other 
epithets has been revealed to me fit)m the pictures of 
Hindoo ladies. First, curUyed, to which I have re- 
ferred above; secondly, rosy-fingered Aurora. For 
Aurora is an "Eastern lady;" and, as such, has the 
tips of her fingers dyed rosy-red, whether by henna 
or by some more brilliant drug. Who shall say that 
the kings and warriors of Homer do not derive from 
the East their epithet '' Jove-nurtured " ? or that this 
or that goddess is not called "golden-throned" or 
" fair-throned " in allusion to Assyrian sculpture or 
painting, as Rivers probably drew their later poetical 
attribute '' buU-headed " from the sculpture of foun- 
tains ? It is a familiar remark, that Homer's poetry 
presupposes a vast preexisting art and material. Much 
in him was traditional. Many of his wild legends 
came from Asia. Ho is to us much beside a poet; 
and that a translator should assume to cut him down 
to the standard of modem tasto, is a thought which 
all the higher minds of this age have outgrown. How 
much better is that reverential Docility, which with 
simple and innocent wonder, receives the oddest no- 
tions of antiquity as material of instruction yet to be 
revealed, than the self-complacent Criticism, which 
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pronouncing cvciytliing against modem taste to be 
«otesqnC» and contemptible, squares the facts to its 
^"Axioms-! Homer ii noble: but thU or that 
epithet a not noble: therefore we muet explode U from 

Homer I I ralne, I maintain, I struggle for the -high 
"aprioriroad"initsown place; but certainly notm 

historical literature. To read Homer's own thoughts, 
i» to wander in a world abounding with fifeshness : 
but if we insist on treading round and round in our 
own fooUteps, we shall never ascend those heights 
whence the strange region is to be seen. Surely an 
intelligent learned critic ought to inculcate on the 
nnleamed, that if they would get instruction from 
Homer, they must not expect to have their ears tickled 
by a musical sound as of a namby-pamby poetaster; 
but must look on a metre as doing its duty, when 
it "strings the mind up to the necessary pitch'' in 
derated passages; and that instead of demanding of 
a trwuOator erery where a rhythmical perfection which 
pertiapscan only be attained by a great sacrifice of 

• Mr. ATDold calli it an unfortunate sentence of mine : - 1 
-ought to be quaint; I ought not to be grotesque. lamdi*. 
pci to think him right, but for reason. Tery opposite to 
Ce whieh be ssrigus. I bsTO " unf ortunst^y " gi^ to 

querulous erificsseue for attscking me m^^l^j^^f^ 
^UTe«ud:--Weoughttobeg««ii^andnottodirmk 

-from that wliieh the fMtidiou. modem wiU be -J" ^^ ^^^ 
-^Me-^M* in English, when be is too blunUMl by habit or t 

•• poor a sehokr to dUccm it in the Greek." 
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higher qualities, they should be willing to submit to 
a small part of that ruggcdncss, which Mr. Arnold 
cheerfully beisurs in Homer himself through the Iom 
of the Digamma. And now, for a final protest To 
be stately is not to be grand. Nicolas of Bussia may 
have been stately like Cowper, Garibaldi is grand like 
the true Homer. A diplomatic address b stately ; it 
is not grand, nor often noble. To expect a transla- 
tion of Homer to be pervadingly elegant, is absurd : 
Homer is not such, any more than is the side of an 
Alpine mountain. The elegant and the picturesque 
are seldom identical, however much of delicate beauty 
may be interstudded in the picturesque : but this has 
always got plenty of what is shaggy and uncouth, 
without which contrast the full delight of beauty 
would not be attained. I think Moore in his charac- 
teristic way tells of a beauty 

Shining on, thining on, by no shadow made tender. 
Till love falls asleep in the sameness of splendour. 

Such certainly is not Homer's. His beauty, when at 
its height, is wild beauty : it smells of the mountain 
and the sea. If he be compared to a noble animal, it 
is not to such a spruce rubbed-down Newmarket racer 
as our smooth translators would pretend, but to a wild 
horse of the Don Cossacks : and if I, instead of this, 
present to the reader nothing but a Dandie Dinmonfs 
pony, this, as a first approximation, is a valuable step 
towards the true solution. 
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Before the best translation of the Iliad of which 
our language is capable, can be produced, the English 
public has to unlearn the false notion of Homer which 
his deliberately faithlesi versifiers have infused. Chap- 
man's conceits unfit his translation for instructing the 
public, even if bis rhythm ''jolted" less, if his struc- 
ture were simpler, and his dialect more intelligible. 
My version, if allowed to be read, will prepare the 
public to receive a version better than mine. I re- 
gard it as a question about to open hereafter, whether 
a translator of Homer ought not to adopt the old dis- 
syllabic landie, hoandii, hartis, etc., instead of our 
modem unmelodious lands, hounds, harts; whether 
the ye or y before the past participle may not be re- 
stored; the want of which confounds that participle 
with the past tense. Even the final -en of the plural 
of verbs (we dancen, they singen, etc) still subsists in 
Lancashire^ It deserves consideration whether by a 
few such alight grammatical retrogressions into anti- 
quity a translator of Homer might not add much 
melody to his poem and do good service to the lan- 
guage. 
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